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Letters 


Stumped Experts Want Data 


To the Editor: 


I am writing to you in the hope that one of 
your readers may know the answer to a prob- 
lem that has eluded the work of researchers 
and baffled experts in the field of American 
art. 
The collection of the Museum of the City 
of New York includes an 1897 photograph by 
Byron, showing The (William M.) Chase 
School for Art in session, with the words 
“The ‘Tonists’” lettered on one of the rafters. 
Does this term refer to a school of the period, 
is it an “ism” or merely a student invention? 
Any information regarding “The Tonists” 
will be greatly appreciated. 
Grace M. Mayer 
Curator of Prints 
Museum of the City of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Compliments of Our Readers 


To the Editor: 


I wish the new ownership of Art Dicest the 
best of luck, and take this occasion as an ex- 
cuse to make certain suggestions at a time 
when there may very well be a reshaping of 
policy. 

Suppose I start with the cover: I think 
Kline’s is one of the best you have had to 
date. It is powerful and refreshing. . . . 

I detect in the current issue a greater em- 
phasis on long articles. This is as it should be. 
A subject worth writing about, is worth writ- 
ing about fully, and that goes for your many 
reviews of shows. It seems to me that when a 
show is bad on its own terms (regardless of 
school, period, etc.) it should be dismissed. 
A very brief notice, perhaps incorporated in 
your listings of the various galleries should 
sufice. Spend more time on the things worth 
writing about. 

The symposium idea you have launched is 
a good one, but I think you would do well 
to... more clearly define your subject. It is 
hard to be certain that Crawford, Greenberg, 
Motherwell and Tworkov are all writing about 
the same thing. . . . 

Finally, I think that in terms of the neglect 
of art in our time, you must seek a wider 
audience by emphasizing related arts (graphic, 
industrial, etc.), and I think it is inexcuse- 
able that a magazine of the quality of ART 
Dicest should not include a regular column 
on architecture. . 

B. H. FrrepMAn 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


I shall be looking forward each month to 
this new feature—the symposium. It got off 
to a good start and your four participants, en- 
gaging the questions from different points of 
view, although they do not exhaust the subject 
by any means, do nevertheless present views 
that carry the discussion along to a point it 
has not reached, so far as I know, in print 
before. To have the opinions of the artists 
Was especially gratifying—and the critic too, 
of course. But it seems to me a splendid idea 
for artists to get into public discussions on 
such matters as how they feel their own work, 
and that of their contemporaries, stacks up 
against the work being done in Europe. Ap- 
parently our artists, for the first time in the 
course of our culture, feel strong and confident 
enough of their own status to talk about these 
matters. How recently such an idea would 
have seemed preposterous to everyone! 
NicoLas BRANDYWINE 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
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The Reflective Eye 


by Otis Gage 
Mypoia, please! 


Time is a one-way street. A man may 
pass from innocence to experience, but 
not the other way round. He may go 
through disenchantment and, if he is 
tough enough and wise enough, go on 
to a state of freedom from the burden 
of his past. But this freedom is not in- 
nocence. Innocence is the condition of 
children, the bourne to which no travel- 
er returns. 

As all of time and all of experience 
crowd in on us, as the Imaginary Mu- 
seum grows larger and more various 
and the murmur of history fills our ears, 
it becomes tempting to get up and run, 
to cry out for a new state of innocence. 
This is the act of the schoolboy run- 
ning from his books to take refuge in 
the apple tree. An apple tree is a fine 
perch for a boy, and a boy he’ll remain 
as long as he stays in it. But it is on the 
ground that his manhood will be deter- 
mined. 


e The language of art has lately raised 
to distinction the word innocence. And 
who can object to the apparently dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the art of 
children, primitive peoples and the in- 
sane; of the pure in heart and empty 
of head? 

The term is usually used in combina- 
tion. Thus it has become current for 
artists to ask that their work be re- 
garded with an innocent eye. But are 
their eyes innocent? There is some- 
thing suspect about sophisticates asking 
for innocence. No really naive artist 
uses the term: he does not know that 
there are eyes that are not innocent. 


e The opposite of innocent is guilty, and, 
in this case, guilty of having looked at 
other pictures. An artist puts a tempera- 
mental stroke on a canvas, or a swatch 
of ‘color, or nothing at all, and asks that 
you look at it with an innocent eye, that 
is to say, as if you had never seen a 
painting before. He asks your mind’s 
eye to deny its experience. He asks that 
you see in his work something that is 
not there, and not see in it something 
that is there. 

He himself is far from innocent. He 
does not cross Broadway as if it were 
the green pastures: he would not get 
to the other side. He does not mistake 
the telephone for Echo, nor the subway 
for Mercury. 

And the truth is that he does not mis- 
take himself for the mythical first art- 
ist. It is a nostalgia for the pristine 
state of the artist that leads him to ask 
for the innocent eye. 

It would be an age of marvels if every 
artist were able by himself to re-invent 
art as if it had never existed before. 
But that does not seem possible: art 
is the child of art. 


@ Unless he is a real naif who is un- 
aware of what is happening around him, 
every artist is born into a _ tradition 
which he accepts or rejects or trans- 
forms. He is, in art, a sophisticate. For 
him to ask for innocence is to keep open 
the gap between the artist and the audi- 
ence. A clear eye, not the innocent eye, 
should be called for. 














































The reviewers say- 
“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 
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History’s Big Haul 


So rare were the letters that seeped into Paris during this 
summer’s strike, that friends were likely to share the few 
they received. I was somewhat reluctant, however, to pass 
around the contents of one fat letter that reached me while 
I was there—clippings from The New York Times of August 
7 and 9, describing in detail the Hall of History which is to 
be carved in granite on a Georgia mountaintop. I suspect 
that the pictures of this colossal shrine looked less like a 
mausoleum to the average Times reader than they did to me. 
A New Yorker, hemmed in by sheer cliffs of concrete, might 
accommodate himself immediately to the austerities of this 
hall. But I studied the drawings in a hotel room which looked 
out over an expanse of orange-tiled mansard rooftops, punc- 
tuated in the distance by that elegant exclamation mark, the 
Eiffel Tower. From my vantage point, the Georgia project 
looked graceless and gargantuan. I was shocked by it, and 
by the idea of it. 

Twenty-five million dollars—which is what the sponsors 
of this project hope to raise for it by public subscription— 
sounds to me like a lot of money. And so does 400-million 
dollars which, I learned the other day from Hanson Baldwin’s 
columns in the Times, is what our government will be putting 
up in 1954 for a new super-carrier, equipped to wage atomic 
warfare. My difficulty, perhaps, is that I haven’t yet learned 
to take the astronomical figure in my stride. In any event 
I'm troubled less by the expenditure in both cases than by 
the objective. 

I wonder, now, if any Egyptian working at Gizeh, or any 
Greek hauling marble up to the Parthenon, or any stone- 
mason of 12th-century Chartres ever looked up from his 
work to say: “It’s impressive, but what is it for?” I imagine 
the great pyramid, temple and cathedral builders knew what 
they were about: they were building monuments. But I don’t 
imagine that they ever dreamt of putting up a “monument” 
in the abstract, a monument to the past. They created living 
monuments. 

The Eiffel Tower appears to be simply an extravagant 
gesture. But it was the result of new technological advances, 


edidorial 
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and in this sense it was a “living monument.” The Empire 
State building is not only the world’s tallest skyscraper; it is 
a monument to American business. 

What of this proposed shrine in Georgia? It purports to 
celebrate our history, but gives the celebration the air of a 
wake. It translates a triumphal march into a funeral proces- 
sion. It petrifies an otherwise living past. The hall’s steep 
stone walls seem to have been designed to shut it off from 
the world to which the project should be related. Isolated 
on the top of a mountain, it is as remote from the world of 
fact as it is from the world of fancy. Unless one could con- 
strue as fancy the scheme itself: after all, it takes a bold 
stroke of the imagination to dream up a project that will 
occupy, for a number of years, the idle hands and minds of 
an army of journeyman sculptors. 

It is a sad commentary on the men who have conceived 
this project that they should have to make the past the 
focus of the present. Their plan looks like a granite vault, a 
burial chamber for our past; if they were closer in spirit to 
the living than they are to the dead, they might have created 
a work of art. Instead, in years to come, people who move 
between the rigid slabs and cold spaces of the hall will judge 
us to be a generation of archivists, dedicated to the appar- 
ently dull work of recording our ancestors’ achievements 
when we might have been achieving something of our own. 

Civilizations which are busy creating a present haven't 
the time or the desire to memoralize the past. The past is 
conjured up when weary minds look to it for the grandeur 
which they themselves can’t find or create in the present. 
Dismal as our present sometimes is, it’s not so much so as 
to make us seek refuge from it on a mountaintop in Georgia. 

When I visited Giacometti in his atelier this summer, he 
said to me: “I think American sculptors are doing a great 
deal more than American painters.” Giacometti didn’t mention 
any names. He didn’t have to; I know that the sculptors to 
whom he referred are those who express our living genius, 
not those who make a profession of purveying official art and 
official patriotism. 





itladelphia: 


Sam Feinstein 


n Philadelphia practically everybody 
weads the bulletins of departing visitors 
(“it’s too sedate! the city’s too sedate!’”) 
and nearly everybody accepts the com- 
ment calmly. From City Hall tower the 

ftatue of William Penn gazes benignly 
pver the town below: it lies like a huge 
waftle, still warm with summer’s mem- 
ory, gridded with miles of trolley 
tracks. Philadelphia presents an unper- 
urbed countenance; it is a city at ease 
v itself. 

' Less than 10 miles away are the 
moods and tempos of New York. They 
ire experienced only vicariously here. 
Here the pace is more serene, the 
progress slower but consistent: Phila- 
elphia’s corrupt political machine has 
been voted out, its blockading center- 
ity “Chinese Wall” has been torn 
lown, its art museum is creating, be- 

Mind its Greek facade, a show place 

modern art. 


* At the museum now, an exhibition 
i led “Before Columbus” is being shown 
through December 5. It consists of the 
bulk of pre-Columbian sculpture in the 
uise and Walter Arensberg collec- 
ion of modern and pre-Columbian art, 
Which, though coveted by a number of 
nstitutions, last season was presented 

8 the Philadelphia Museum. 
~The show includes some 175 works of 

ie Central American civilization which 

urished before the Spanish conquest. 
imong them are many rare and archeo- 

Ogically important specimens: the mas- 

ve, cylindrical calendar-stone of the 

ztecs from Mexico City; the glyphed 
lone of Chiapas; the dated Aztec target 
© a ball game, showing the sacred 
monkey sitting on the sun. 
'This is a significant show—not only 

‘cause of the quality of the art objects 
} it, but also because of the light it 
mrows upon two aspects of American 
it: the ancient and the modern. Pre- 

bian art predates Europe’s renais- 
ince; its spirit has a parallel in the 
ft which we are producing today. 

The Arensberg collection is excep- 
lonally rich in works from the Totonac 
Woples, whose superb “palmas” are 
fonumental expressions that have a 
Femendous impact. The Totonac civili- 
ation developed along the Gulf of Mex- 
6 from 800 A. D. onward, preceding 
he Toltec, Zapotec and Aztec cultures. 
is tribes met Cortez when he landed in 
fra Cruz. It had a profond influence 
the valley of Mexico, almost all the 
Winities of the Mexican pantheon 

inating in this region. 
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Behind the Serene Facade 


STONE TIGER (probably Aztec). At the Philadelphia Museum. 


The Totonacs produced yoke- like 
stones, axe-shaped heads, carved im- 
ages whose power impresses us with 
the grandeur and mystery of the hu- 
man spirit. The meanings and usages of 
these ceremonial forms are still un- 
known to us. We can imagine, however; 
we can interpret; we can gain from 
them new insights into man’s psychic 
development. For if the art of the To- 
tonacs stems from their religious prac,- 
tices, and if these in turn developed 
with reference to the natural phe- 
nomena which affected their daily ex- 
istence, somehow one can feel kinship 
between these people and the explorers 
in art today whose search is an even 
more lonely one, in the absence of an 
integrated civilization which can be in- 
terpreted visually. 

In its art tradition, America is usu- 
ally considered a young country, strong- 
ly influenced by European art since the 
Renaissance. Only in the last decade 
has it been granted an identity of its 
own, chiefly by virtue of its explorative 
artists. Their attempts to create pic- 
torial equivalents for contemporary 
man’s spirit are often called rootless 
and eccentric, negative expressions of 
the flux and chaos of our time. 

The museum’s announcement states 
that the newcomer to pre-Columbian 
art “must not look at it or try to judge 
it with preconceived ideas or in com- 
parison with previous experience. It is 
unlike any other art in the history of 
the world. The impressive quality of 
the art of these ancient times in Amer- 
ica is vitality. The forms have fresh- 
ness and vigor. They are sincere in con- 
cept and execution and express with 
infinite variation a whole new area of 
human thought and feeling.” 


It is a statement which could easily 
apply to America’s most recent experi- 
mental art. 


© Most of the city’s galleries are open 
now. There is one new door among 
them, and one changed one. New York’s 
Creative Gallery has just established 
a branch here to show artists from both 
cities; the Dubin Galleries, expanding 
for the third time in seven years, have 
moved to larger quarters a few paces 
east on Locust Street. Dubin’s will use 
the additional space for what genial 
Henry Dubin calls “older masters.” 
Arthur B. Carles, for example. His re- 
cent memorial retrospective did not in- 
clude drawings, and a show of these 
is being projected as the highlight of the 
season at Dubin’s. Currently on ex- 
hibition: the work of Laurence Day, a 
reflective painter who develops the psy- 
chological interest of his poetic themes 
by gently modulating naturalistic ap- 
pearances. 


@ At Ellen Donovan’s Gallery, the one- 
man show by Savo Radulovic consists 
of vigorous paintings done on a Ful- 
bright Fellowship in Italy three years 
ago, and more recent work done in New 
York. Radulovic uses realistic form, but 
is never imitative; his canvases bear 
the marks of passion and power. At 
times he . overcharges his _ pictures, 
crowding together too many facets of 
equal importance. But there are no 
compromises, no happy accidents, and 
the rugged earnestness of his work 
commands respect. 


e At the Beryl Lush Gallery, Mrs. 
Leonid Gechtoff, still reminiscing over 
the success of her summer gallery at 
Cape May, starts her third season here 
with a show of still-lifes, portraits and 
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landscapes by Constance Conroy. I must 
assume they are oils—I am told they 
are oils—but the pictures have two un- 
usual qualities: some are buttery and 
waxlike in appearance, others look like 
silk screen prints or monotypes. At any 
rate, technical matters aside, the paint- 
ings have warmth and richness. 


e Jane Harper, who directs Galerie de 
Braux, has found her efforts. to 
strengthen the links between this city 
and the younger painters of France 
considerably handicapped by the recent 
strike there. Now that the strike is over, 
the expected pictures are waiting their 
turn among the many delayed ship- 
ments. For the immediate present, the 
gallery’s plans include a show of new 


CHICAGO by Allen S. Weller 


The Main Street Gallery opens its sea- 
son with a small but extraordinarily 
choice group of French drawings (until 
October 17), none of which has been 
seen in this country before. Among the 
21 works by nine artists, there are a 
number of surprises. The austere and 
disciplined draftsmanship of Ingres is 
superbly represented by a full-length 
nude study in pencil for the Jeanne 
d’Arc in the painting of The Coronation 
of Charles VII; a brilliant pen study 
reinforced by sepia wash of the Raphael 
and Faustina, and a monumental Virgin, 
superb in its analysis of drapery. A 
Cézanne watercolor, Landscape with 
Lake and Red Roof, is of a quality not 
often seen on the art market. Particu- 
larly important is the Seurat Self-Por- 
trait, a luminous and sensitive charcoal 
head in which the artist’s mastery of 
subtle values is absolute. 

The show also includes four Degas 
drawings: two large figure studies; an 
exquisite study of hands for the double 
portrait in the Frick Museum, and a 
group of horsemen. Among five Tou- 
louse-Lautrecs there are two high-spir- 
ited and amusing pen-and-ink drawings 
of hunting scenes, dashed off when the 
artist was only 18. The other artists 
represented are Guys, Redon, Bonnard 
and Vuillard. 

The collection, assembled from va- 
rious private sources in France and 
Switzerland, is as remarkable in some 
of its prices as it is in the fine quality 
of the works themselves, and it is to be 
hoped that many of them will remain 
in Chicago collections. 


e A recent one-man show by Joseph 
Goto (at the Ken Studios) reinforced 
the strong impression which the work 
of this artist has made during the past 
two years. Goto is a brilliant and in- 
ventive craftsman, whose mastery of 
welded stainless steel is impressive; but 
more than this, he is a designer who 
imparts a powerful and individual char- 
acter to everything he does. Space, 
mass, texture, color, linear direction, 
movement—even sound—are all called 
in to contribute their distinctive quali- 
ties to his style which is rich and com- 
plex, but clear, active, full of decision. 

Goto’s works are untitled, but full of 
references to mechanistic structures. 
His is a remarkably versatile style: I 
was fascinated to find that the two 
most monumental works in his show 
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paintings by Jean de Botton (of sub- 
jects other than the circus themes 
which he exhibited here last spring) 
and oils by Von Moppes, a painter who 
has become famous for his studio—the 
world’s narrowest house—at Antibes. 


e A narrow house, metaphorically 
speaking, will be the vanguard Ray- 
mond Hendler Gallery. This season 
Hendler hopes to limit still further his 
choices for shows. “In order to heighten 
their impact,” he explains. “I am not 
interested in mere novelty of approach, 
or in textural excitement alone. The 
paintings must possess far deeper qual- 
ities.” His current show by Joe Stefan- 
elli is a very good example. Stefanelli 
continually destroys and rebuilds each 


had been made in sections which can 
be exhibited separately if space is not 
available for them to be shown assem- 
bled. Like the works of nature itself, 
they are equally engrossing whether 
seen in part or in toto. 

Goto is already represented in the 
collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, and surely it will not 
be long before other museums discover 
that the work of this Chicago sculptor 
is of real importance. 


e The year’s activities at the Art In- 
stitute have opened with the almost 
unparalleled magnificence of the Mas- 
terpieces of Japanese Art (through Oc- 
tober 15), sent to this country by the 
Japanese government, and already seen 
in Washington, New York and Seattle. 
The spacious and satisfying installa- 
tion, designed by Charles H. Dornbush, 
allows each work to proclaim its full 
character. The 57th annual Chicago and 
vicinity show (with some novel varia- 
tions on methods of prize giving) will 
follow in November, while later in the 
season we are to see a comprehensive 
exhibition of Sargent, Whistler, and 
Cassatt, upon which Frederick Sweet 
has been working for two years, and 


picture as a total image. In doing sc 

he creates luminous overtones and emo- 
tional nuances. His paintings are like 
the enigmatic visages of children whos 

secret intelligence can be revealed onl 

to the sympathetic companion. 


e Philadelphians cross Rittenhous 
Square in making the rounds of the 
galleries within its radius, and thei 
autumn temper is an index to the com-| 
ing season. No doubt the usual con 
troversies will ensue over non-repre- 


sentational art. There are many here™ 


who still believe that abstraction is the 


decay of art, and an increasing num-§ 


ber who are searching for the penicilling 
in the mold. Philadelphians know thatg 
time will bring the answer. a 


a big designer-craftsman show, which 
is being selected by Meyric Rogers. 


e A number of Chicago galleries havey ~ 


opened their seasons with one-man 
shows by resident artists. 
Abercrombie shows recent paintings at 
The Newman Brown Gallery. She gives® 
to each enigmatic figure, each shadow, 
each object, a precision and complete-§ ~ 
ness which allows it to exist with power-§ 


ful independence, but a mysterious andy ™ 


highly personal mood holds these forms: 
together with great consistency. 
Ralph Young, inspired by the music of 
Gustave Holst’s “The Planets,” is show- 
ing, at The June Holmes Studio andg 
Gallery, a series of spacious landscapes,§ 
vacant except for fragments of ruinedg 
architecture and bare trees. The effect# 
of pure color and uninterrupted space 
is ingratiating. 

Maurice Paradise (at The Elizabeth 
Nelson Galleries) shows insight and au-§ 
thority in his new studies of the seag 
The angular interlocking planes of his 
compositions are almost cubist. Sur 
faces, laid on with the palette knife, 
increase the sense of forms movin 
through space. In some examples t 
paintings lack focus, but they are a 


JOSEPH GoTo: Organic Form No. 2. See detail opposite. 
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Top left: Solomon Islands Stone Head. 


Bottom left: Papuan Gulf Bark Cloth Mask. 


Below: Sepik, New Guinea, Stool with Figure. 


(On view in San. Francisco in the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum’s exhibition of South Pacific Art. 





tive in content and serious in intent. 
... Robert J. Lee, of New York and 
California, is showing at The Charles 
Feingarten Gallery (until this fall 
known as The Little Studio). His sub- 
jects, city scenes and musicians, are 
solidly realized with sober geometric 
organization, and are excellent in color 
and texture. A series of deft pen draw- 


ings on opaque glass, with elusive color 
areas added in pastel on the back of the 
material, enlivens the exhibition. 
Mandel Brothers shows a group of 
therapeuric collages by Dorothy Cole; 
oils by Dr. Harry Fremmel, a retired 
surgeon who has become a _ serious 
painter; a group of frightening works 
by Bernard Kaplan, whose imagery is 


SAN FRANCISCO by Lawrence Ferling 


Fall came to Union Square with a blaze 
of color this year in the city where au- 
tumn leaves seldom turn. Last week 
the San Francisco Art Commission’s 
Seventh Annual Art Festival burst into 
this downtown square with 3,000 works 
of art, both amateur and professional, 
all to the accompaniment of band con- 
certs, marionette performances, art-in- 
action displays, films by Bay Area film- 
makers, and singing and dancing in the 


_#§ streets. After four days it faded away, 
4 as scheduled, and in the meantime two 


® important exhibitions had opened else- 
where in town—the Legion of Honor’s 
= “Four Contemporary Artists” (to re- 
main through October) and the De 
® Young Museum’s “Art of the South 


4 pacific Islands” (to November 15), the 


latter a brilliant survey of 350 works 
from 20 museums and a dozen private 
im collections, the former a brave exhibi- 
4% tion of the works of Jeremy Anderson, 
“4 Ernest Briggs, Hassel Smith, and James 
i] Weeks. 
“§ The coming season also holds some 
promise of brightness from the city’s 


‘§#hardiest perennials—the 17th Annual 


Watercolor Exhibition (October 14- 


ag November 15), the 73rd Annual Paint- 
fing and Sculpture Exhibition (February 
-9418-March 28), both at the San Francisco 
3§ Museum of Art, and the 14th Annual 


Exhibition of the Society of Western 
*g Artists at the De Young (October 15- 
® November 15.) And these will undoubt- 
‘edly offer their usual study in contrasts, 
‘gthe San Francisco Museum of Art’s 
WEjuries of recent years having affection- 
#ately embraced abstract-expressionism, 


| BOSTON by Patrick Morgan 


-9§ Worthy experiments may or may not 
We develop into lasting contributions. Here 
‘wuis the story leading up to the show 
"ea “Art Schools U.S.A., 1953,” which will 


§soon begin to tour the country under 


athe auspices of the American Federa- 
ig tion of Arts. 
® The show is a selection from the 
®large exhibition held over the summer 
™ months at the Addison Gallery in And- 
over, Mass. Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., the 
director of the gallery, assembled the 
exhibition, made the selection and had 
the energy to put his idea into action. 
The first show of “Art Schools U.S.A.” 
Was held in Andover in the summer of 
1948. Each of 25 art schools and col- 
lege art departments was invited by 
Hayes to send to it seven paintings by 
at least three students. Of each seven, 
Addison promised to hang three. The 
thief aim was to secure a nationwide, 
Tather than a regional representation. 
During the four years that these shows 
have been held, most of the prominent 
Schools have had their chance. The 
four shows were held during summer 
in the gallery. Each fall, a selected 
group was made into a traveling show. 
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and the Society of Western Artists hav- 
ing long been established in favor of 
the long-established. 

Other shows of varying brilliance will 
fill up the year: an “Exhibition of Jap- 
anese Folk and Provincial Art’ at the 
Legion of Honor (through October); the 
U. S. Department of the Interior’s “‘Con- 
temporary Arts and Crafts” at the De 
Young (October 15-December 4); the 
Brooklyn Print Annual (November 2-22) 
and “San Francisco Women Artists” 
(November 13-December 13), both at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art. 


e As for the local galleries, we have: 
Walter Kuhlman at the-Area Arts (to 
October 30)... . Gail Benziger at the 
Porpoise (to October 17). .. . Eugene 
Dunkel, Robert Vala, and Donald A. 
Pitt at Labaudt’s (to October 9). ... 


ruthless and semi-primitive, and paint- 
ings and prints by Regina Kirschner 
and Hannah Moscon. I must protest, 
however, the way in which these gal- 
leries are used as offices and for furni- 
ture storage. One is glad to find art 
galleries in department stores, but one 
wishes to have the works of art treated 
with the respect which is due them. 


Leona Wood and Leo Kenney at Gump’s 
(through October 22). ... At the Ro- 
tunda: Julia Colton, George O’Connell, 
and Norma Groton (to October 12), 
Manlio Guberti-Helfrich and Ethel Ner- 
ger (October 15-November 9), Victor 
Arnautoff, George Post, and Gerald 
Wasserman (November 12-November 
30). . . . The Kingubu Gallery which 
opened last spring will continue its 
new-born, sometimes da-da ways with a 
menu of avant-gardists too numerous 
WOr-Se Ss. 

And sometime during the season Ben- 
iamino Bufano’s steel, duraluminum and 
granite statue, Peace, will be placed 
permanently on a corner facing into 
Civic Center. The better part of Peace 
(its head and bosom) reigned, not too 
symbolically, over last week’s Festival. 


NEW IRELAND DANCE OBJEcT. At the De Young Museum. 


During the show’s second year, a 
symposium of art students was held. 
Each school represented in 1948 and 
1949 was asked to send a student. 

The symposium began with an in- 
formal explanation of what went on 
back home. Each representative gave a 
“brief” critical account of what his 
school offered. The strength and weak- 
ness of the teaching and facilities were 
frankly described. 

The facilities varied largely accord- 
ing to the amount of endowment. There 
were few reports of affluence; several 
made things out pathetically. The 
teaching was largely criticized on the 
basis of what the faculty had to “give” 
beyond technical know-how. A good 
proportion of the students, it seemed, 
hoped for, or were grateful for, some- 
thing that might vaguely be called in- 
spiration. Some felt that it should come 
from within, but everyone seemed to 
believe in its importance. Art, they felt, 
was more than a craft, and craftsman- 
ship’s perfection would never be an end 
—only a means. But a means for what? 

The foregoing served to relate the 
students to each other, to set up com- 


parisons and contrasts of aim and of 
circumstance. The sessions that fol- 
lowed opened up with ideas to kick 
about. Many of the ideas were too big 
to be handled conclusively, but they 
provided plenty of scrimmage. One stu- 
dent, for instance, advanced the pro- 
posal that he worked for his own satis- 
faction and felt that creatively an art- 
ist was responsible only to himself. No 
one supported this notion, as I recall. 
The other students all upheld the art- 
ist’s obligation to communicate. 

Unfortunately, the symposium was 
not continued in later years. The shows, 
however, continued for two more years 
and commanded interest and comment; 
but without the climax of the students’ 
ardent opinion, something was lost. 

The 1953 show represents 20 artists— 
18 painters and two sculptors—grad- 
uates of art schools and university art 
departments. It shows what the talented 
produce—after being graduated and be- 
fore being recognized. It shows work 
at a time in its development when it 
ordinarily does not get around; at a 
time in the artist’s development when 
an outlet may be a godsend. 
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LOS ANGELES by Frederick S. Wight 





HowarD WARSHAW: Variation on David 


A panorama of American painting has 
been assembled by Millard Sheets for 
the Los Angeles County Fair which is 
open through October 4. American art 
is accounted for from 1721. One goes 
from the primitive Anne Pollard, lent 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and Hicks’ Peaceable Kingdom, via a 
Gilbert Stuart Washington to paintings 
by Marsden Hartley, Ben Shahn, Gott- 
lieb, Motherwell and Feitelson. Further 
facts: these paintings, “valued at a 
million dollars,” will be seen by a mil- 
lion people, who could therefore (in 
principle) have paid a dollar a head and 
kept the lot. The paintings are not all 
for sale, of course, and the Stuart will 
have to go back to the Metropolitan 
Museum, but it goes to show (perhaps) 
that an interested public could come 
into its inheritance cheaply enough. 


e The Pasadena Art Institute has re- 
cently acquired an important collection 
[see ArT Dicest, Sept. 15] and is losing 
an important director. John Palmer 
Leeper, a Texan by birth, is going to 
San Antonio to take over the direction 
of the Marion Koogler McNay Art In- 
stitute about December 15. Over and 


Coast - to- Coast 


All's Fair in Dallas 


A spate of art is being readied for pub- 
lic viewing at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts in connection with the 17 
days of the Texas State Fair which 
begins October 10. 

Feature event, undoubtedly, will be 
the unveiling of Rufino Tamayo’s new 
mural titled El Hombre. This mural 
was commissioned by the Dallas Art 
Association in 1952 with the end in view 
of “bettering relations between Mexi- 
cans and Americans, especially Texans.” 
Ten-by-18 feet high, the mural, first 
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above all farewell affabilities, it is ob- 
vious that his coming departure is most 
keenly regreted here. He has built, in 
short order, an enviable reputation for 
making things happen. Joseph Fulton, 
his. successor, comes originally from 
Colorado, was remembered from Har- 
vard days as unsubdued by the process 
of training directors and should be 
counted on to keep up the pace. 

The institute’s San Gabriel Valley 
Exhibition, opening October 18, draws 
on “young talent from a fertile region.” 
A juried show, the fifth of a series, it 
is only one of the institute’s gestures 
toward the local artist. 


e The Long Beach Municipal Art Cen- 
ter has (until October 20) an exhibition 
of Painting Techniques, a sequence of 
good examples ranging from Italian 
gold background panels to the present 
times. A rational exhibition, bringing 
home the fact that good painters were 
craftsmen, that paintings were made 
and not discovered. The California Wa- 
ter Color Society Annual opens in Long 
Beach in November. 


@ The County Museum in Los Angeles 
goes in for almost everything but paint- 


exhibited in Mexico City, where it re- 
ceived critical kudos, will be installed 
in the foyer of the museum’s main en- 
trance. A museum release notes: “A 
huge figure of a giant, representing 
striving mankind, is pushing from the 
earth with a tremendous effort that has 
freed one foot, but the other yet re- 
mains sunk to the ankle in the slough 
of brown earth. The terrific push being 
exerted by the figure recalls the vigor 
of figures pushing against the earth in 
the Orvieto frescos of Signorelli.” 
The 15th annual exhibition of work 
by Texas artists, made up of nine pieces 


ing this autumn: Design in Industry 
(an Institute of Contemporary: -Aft, 
Boston, show) .. . pottery from: Val- 
lauris . . . English porcelains . . . 18th- 
century Italian furniture... . 


@ Galleries were seen in the opening- 
group-show stage, or the just-back- 
from-Paris stage. In the former condi- 
tion, the Paul Kantor Gallery had a 
handsome exhibition rather dominated 
by Lee Mullican and Richard Dieben- 
korn, the latter composing those large 
areas of muted color which make archi- 
tectural sense out here. Jack Lowe is 
now showing (through October 17) and 
Ynez Johnston’s sensitive complex paint- 
ings go on in November. 

Landau Gallery, just concluding a 
show by Eric Gibberd, soon shifts to 
Orrel Reed (October 5 to 24), then to 
Keith Finch. Landau’s is a compact 
younger group, with the exception of 
that heartening phenomenon, a painter 
older but new, John McLaughlin. Mc- 
Laughlin works geometrically, mostly 
in black and white. His paintings look 
to be linear descendants of Albers, but 
are actually out of a trip to Japan. 

Frank Perls Gallery was back-from- 
Paris when seen, dominated by a favor- 
ite subject, a full-grown horse and rider 
from the Marini stables. Perls is cur- 
rently showing the new work of How- 
ard Warshaw (until October 17), hand- 
some and strong things with a sense of 
freedom and drama which is quite Mexi- 
can, and is in no need of the supporting 
Miro prints. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries were also 
back-from-Paris with a mixed fare out 
in front: a beautiful little Millet por- 
trait, a big late Renoir. But the real 
excitement is not on display. This is 
built up in the little back room where 
there are three Rousseaus as a starter 
and Van Gogh’s long submerged Pre- 
mier Pas, the painting copied from 4 
Millet. These are being sold from mo 
ment to moment. “Will they stay in Los 
Angeles?” Just possibly. Dalzell Hat- 
field likes to stay in Los Angeles, but 
his best paintings, he confesses, do not. 
They come from Europe, change hands 
and go on somewhere else, as one 
changes trains in Chicago. 


e@ An Exhibition from Local Collections 
is brewing for November 9 at the art 
galleries of U.C.L.A. Quality rather 
than theme, with significant things 
promised, as we have reason to believe, 
for to confess the collusion at once, we 
refer to a show of our own. 



























of sculpture and 92 paintings, will als¢ 
remain on view at the Dallas museum 
until November 1. This exhibition will 
later travel to the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Houston and the Witte Me 
morial Museum in San Antonio. 
Based on the AFA “Harnett and his 
Followers” circuit show, organized by 
Alfred Frankenstein, author of “After 
the Hunt” (reviewed in this issue of 
Art Dicest by Edith Halpert, p. 23) 
the Dallas museum has assembled # 
tromp Voeil exhibition for fair visitor 
with an additional special loan of © 
Harnetts from New York’s Downtow# 
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Gallery, including a newly found Har- 
nett just arrived from Germany. Be- 
ginning with Zurbaran and Vermeer, 
the show carries the theme up to our 
time with Dali, Vickrey, Connelly and 
Davies. 

The nation’s first museum showing 
of Douglas Chandor’s portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth II will also take place during 
the State Fair. Previously seen only at 
the Wildenstein Gallery in New York, 
the painting, commissioned by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, was loaned to the museum 
by Mrs. Chandor, wife of the later 
Weatherford, Tex., artist. 


Marcks in the Midwest 


A large showing—128 exhibits—of the 
“Sculpture, Drawings and Prints of 
Gerhard Marcks” opens October 9 at 
the Walker Art Center ‘in Minneapolis 


GeRHARD Marcks: Betula 


October 1, 1953 


to remain on view until November 15, 
giving the Midwest its first big oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the work of this 64- 
year-old German sculptor. 

According to Sidney Simon’s introduc- 
tion to the catalogue for the exhibition, 
Marcks was “scarcely known in this 
country in the early ’30s.” Simon points 
to Marcks as one of the artists who 
“enjoys the distinction of having been 
labeled a ‘degenerate’ by the Nazis,” 
and ranks him as “Germany’s leading 
sculptor.” i 

Describing Marcks’ work, Simon says 
that “he has built his art around the 
human figure. In doing so he has pro- 
ceeded along traditional lines. Even in 
exploiting the nuances of gesture and 
in articulating the plastic mass accord- 
ing to his own principles of order and 
harmony, he has never departed very 
far from either the classical or medieval 
ideals of expression. Yet, reticent in 
the last degree, sensitive to every ex- 
pressive possibility of abstract form, 
Marcks has succeeded, where most oth- 
ers have failed, in creating sculptures 
that belong to him as well as to the 
age in which he lives.” 

Chief lenders to the show are Curt 
Valentin, New York dealer, who sup- 
plied 23 items; Marguerite Wildenhain, 
Guerneville, Calif., collector, 16 pieces; 
Paul Friedlander, Los Angeles collector, 
five pieces, and Perry T. Rathbone, St. 
Louis museum director, seven pieces. 


“Two Actors,” in a circuit exhibition of 
drawings and watercolors by Gavarni, 
19th-century French draftsman. The 
show, organized by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, opens October 4 at the National 
Gallery, Washington, and remains there 
until November 1. 


French Loan to Mark Louisiana Purchase 


An unprecedented loan of 21 master- 
pieces from the art museums of France 
will be exhibited beginning October 11 
at the Isaac Delgado Museum in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in connection with 
the city’s program in honor of the 
Louisiana Purchase  sesquicentennial. 
The French loan will include examples 
of the work of major French masters 
from 1400 to 1900. 

The Louvre will lend Wealth, by 
Simon Vouet; Eliezer and Rebecca by 
Poussin; Saying Grace by Chardin; The 
Milkmaid by Greuze; M. and Mme. Mon- 
gez by David; The Carabinier by Géri- 


Coast-to-Coast Notes 


Birmingham, Alabama: Prizes already 
totaling $2,500, with expectation of 
$1,500 more, are being offered by the 
Birmingham Museum of Art in an ex- 
hibition on the theme of “Steel, Iron 
and Men,” which will open January 24. 
Any U. S. artist is eligible to submit 
two works for consideration of the jury 
which includes Phillip R. Adams, direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Art Museum; Irv- 
ing S. Olds, former chairman of the 
board, U. S. Steel Corporation, and 
Abraham Rattner, artist - in - residence, 
University of Illinois. Richard F. How- 
ard, director, will advise on purchase. 


Seattle, Washington: The 39th annual 
of Northwest artists opens October 8 
for a month at the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, with work selected from some 800 
entries submitted by artists of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaska. The jury was 
made up of J. L. Shadbolt, director of 


cault; Dancing Class by Degas, and 
Seaport by Claude Lorrain. From Ver- 
sailles will come Portrait of Cazes by 
Aved; Portrait of Halle by Aubry; Louis 
XIV by Testelin; Mme. de Pompadour 
by Nattier; Louis XVI by Callet; Alexis 
de Tocqueville by Chasseriau, and Duc 
d’Orleans by Ingres. From Compeigne 
come two landscapes by Desportes; from 
Grenoble, Tobias and the Angel by Le- 
seur; from Nancy, Boucher’s Aurora 
and Cephalus; from Tours, Boucher’s 
Sylvia Escaping the Wolf, and from 
Bordeaux, Delacroix’s Greece Expiring 
on the Ruins of Missolonghi. 


the Vancouver School of Arts; Everett 
DuPen, assistant professor from the 
University of Washington; Carl Hali, 
Oregon artist; May Marshall, Seattle 
artist, and Dr. Richard Fuller, ex-direc- 
tor of the Seattle Art Museum. 


Chicago, Illinois: Jurying procedures for 
the Art Institute’s 57th annual by art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity, scheduled 
to be shown this year between Novem- 
ber 12 and December 13, will undergo 
a new wrinkle. The jury of selection com- 
prises Willem deKooning, New York 
painter; Humbert Albrizio, sculptor; 
Franklin Boggs, teacher-artist, and Per- 
ry T. Rathbone, director of the St. 
Louis Art Museum. The jury of awards 
will be chosen by the artists whose 
works have been accepted by the jury 
of selection. A list of names of the art- 
ists included in the exhibition will be 
sent with each acceptance notice, and 
from this list each artist will be asked 
to nominate three names for the jury 
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Coast - to- Coast 





Guggenheim to Show and Buy "Younger" Painters 


An exhibition of “Younger European Painters,” made up of work personally 
selected on two trips abroad by James Johnson Sweeney, director of the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, will open on November 24 for an extended 


showing through early February. 


Later in the spring of 1954 there will be another exhibition of “Younger 
American Painters,” also selected by Sweeney on a tour he will make through 


the U.S. this winter. 


catalogues. 


themselves.” 





of awards. These nominations will be 
tabulated by the Art Institute and the 
three persons receiving the greatest 
number of votes will constitute the jury 
of awards, which will meet early this 
month. 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: Fifty paint- 
ings and 25 sculptures make up the 
“Biennial of American Painting and 
Sculpture” from October 2 through No- 
vember 1 at the Museum of Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. Painters represented 
range alphabetically from Samuel Ad- 
ler to Karl Zerbe; sculptors, from Harry 
Bertoia to William Zorach. Concerning 
the exhibition, Eva Ingersoll Gattling, 
Cranbrook museum director, says, “The 
art of such an age as ours must ex- 
press a constant seeking for the new 
and different, and while some modern 
artistic experimentation will surely fall 
into discard, as will a part of current 
scientific experimentation, the signifi- 
cant experiments of today will be the 
tradition of tomorrow.” 


Corning, New York: The problem of the 
forged painting is the theme of a con- 
troversial exhibition titled “True or 
False” which is being imported to the 
U.S. from Europe by the Corning Glass 
Center. It will be shown at the Corning 
Museum of Glass from October 6 
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The Guggenheim museum has two ends in view by holding these exhibi- 
tions: it wishes “to introduce to the American public work of quality and 
pioneering interest by lesser known men; [and] to enrich the museum 
collection with the work of artists of younger reputations by the purchase 
of the majority of paintings exhibited, if not the entire group.” 

Acquisitions from both shows will be announced by the trustees of the 
museum before the opening of the exhibitions and the publication of the 


In selecting the first show of European work, Sweeney traveled in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, England and Ireland, visiting the studios 
of younger artists. The term “younger painters,” Sweeney points out, refers 
rather to “the youth of the artists’ reputations than to the age of the artists 


As in Europe, Sweeney in his cross-country search for work by younger 
American artists will visit the leading centers of art activity in the country, 
and for the most part will depend for his leads on conversations with artists 
themselves. “No one,” he says, “can give you better information about whom 
the interesting and significant artists are than other artists.” 

The exhibition of “Younger European Artists” will include represen- 
tations from 10 European countries. More than 25 per cent of the total works 
are by artists never previously shown in the U.S. Among the painters are: 
Francois Arnal, Jean Bazaine, Jean Degottex, Jean Deyrolle, Jean Duvillier, 
Georges Hillaireau, Alfred Manessier, Georges Mathieu, Jean Messagier, 
Charles Lapicque, Pablo Palozuelo, Gustave Singier, Pierre Soulages, Pierre 
Tal Coat, Simon Hanti, André Lanskoy, Marcelle Loupchansky, Serge Polia- 
koff, Victor de Vasarely, Willi Baumeister, Fritz Winter, Vieira da Silva, 
Louis Van Lint, Raoul Ubac, Karel Appel, William Scott, Alberto Burri, 
Giuseppe Capogrossi, Antoine Mortier, Marc Mendelsohn and Arpad Senesz. 


through the end of the month. Organ- 
ized and circulated by the Stedlijk Mu- 
seum of Amsterdam, Holland, the show 
will begin a nine-month tour of the 
U.S. after it leaves Corning. According 
to the present schedule, the exhibition 
will go to the Boston Museum: of Fine 
Arts, the Wildenstein Galleries in New 
York and the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
In Europe the exhibition caused con- 
siderable controversy because it sug- 
gested that forgeries could be detected 
by means of a new “pictological method 
of measuring internal art values ob- 
jectively to determine relative quality 
of man-made objects.” 


Louisville, Kentucky: “The Modern 
Movement in Italy: Architecture and 
Design,” an exhibition circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
will be given its first showing at the 
J. B. Speed Museum in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, starting October 3. The show 
consists of 88 panels of photographic 
enlargements and plans, with accom- 
panying explanatory texts, tracing the 
development of Italian architecture and 
design in the past quarter century. It is 
one of several architectural displays 
prepared under the recently inaugu- 
rated program of international exhibi- 
tions made possible by a special grant 



























from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
The exhibition will be shown for the 
next two or three years in leading mu. 
seums throughout the U.S. and Canada, 


Montclair, New Jersey: An_ exhibition 
titled “Tools and Techniques of Paint- 
ing,” on view at the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum through October 18, emphasizes 
the importance of sound training in 
the practice of painting. Works by 33 
contemporary artists illustrate six 
painting media; working sketches and 
wash drawings accompany the finished 
works. Artists represented in the sho ; 
include Isabel Bishop, Paul Cadmus 
Lamar Dodd, George Grosz, John Helit 
ker, William Kienbusch, John Koch) 
Peppino Mangravite, Reginald Marsh) 
Eliot O’Hara, I. Rice Pereira, Ogden 
Pleissner, Karl Schrag and Zoltaw 
Sepeshy. j 























Princeton, New Jersey: Rollin Crampton 
and Esteban Vicente, New York ab- 
stract artists, are showing their work 
in the newly decorated building of the 
Princeton Group Arts until October 16, 
The exhibition is being staged with the 
cooperation of the Raymond Zimetbaum 
Gallery of Newark and the Peridot 
Gallery of New York. 






_ 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts: Continuing 
through October 18 at the Berkshire 
Museum, the second annual exhibition 
of the Berkshire Art Association in- 
cludes jury-chosen paintings by 60 art- 
ists from four states within a 60-mile 
radius of Pittsfield. In the show are 
78 juried pictures and 75 small paint- 
ings admitted without judging—a new 
feature this year. 
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Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Howard W. 
Jones, design teacher at the Newcomb 
School of Art in New Orleans won the 
$200 first prize at the Louisiana Art 
Commission’s 12th annual state art ex- 
hibition which is on view at the Old 
State Capitol Galleries through Octo- 
ber 11. Jury for the show was Harvey 
Harris, teacher at L.S.U.; Betty Fried- 
enberg, Centenary College, Shreveport, 
and George Dunbar of the 331 Gallery, 
New Orleans. 
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Scottsdale, Arizona: Taliesin Recordings, 
associated with the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Foundation, has released three long-}- 
playing records of the voice of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. First record offers an 
address by Wright titled “Acoustics” 
and includes .also readings from the 
poetry of Walt Whitman; record two 
presents an address titled “Man or Ma- 
chine ?”’, and record three, an address to 
the Junior A.I.A. The discs have been 
pressed by Columbia. They may be or- 
dered by mail directly from the Taliesin 
Fellowship in Scottsdale. 
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Newark, New Jersey: An exhibition of 
ethnographic material titled “It’s a 
Small World,” showing the strikingly 
similar ways in which man from earliest 
times has met his basic needs and how 
he has accommodated himself to his en- 
vironment, economics and culture, is 
now on view at the Newark Museum. 
It will continue through next summer. 
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A profile by Sidney Geist 


In the five decades of modern American painting, from the 
teens to the ’50s, the painting of Ben Benn appears, dis- 
appears, is lauded, is neglected, always reappearing again, 
personal, brilliant, unassimilable. The veteran painters 
know him well. An artist in his 40s is likely to ask, “What- 
ever happened to Benn?” Every so often you run into a 
youngster who says, “I saw a wonderful Ben Benn out 
West. Where can I see some more?” To the general public 
he is only slightly known. 

Yet Benn has been here from the start, from the early 
difficult days before it was stylish and easy to be modern. 
He was one of the 17 artists in “The Forum Exhibition of 
Modern American Painters,’ the show, organized in 1916 
by Stieglitz and Willard Huntington Wright, that was the 
American answer to the Armory Show of 1913, and that 
included such figures as Dove, Hartley, Marin, Man Ray 
and Walkowitz. Work of his traveled through Europe in 
1923 in an exhibition of American painting, and during the 
30s it was shown all over the U. S. by the College Art 
Association. He is in several museum collections including 
those of the Metropolitan, the Whitney and the Krédller- 
Miller Foundation in The Hague, Holland, as well as in 
many private collections. He has had 15 one-man shows, 
the last three at the Hacker Gallery in N. Y.; and has 


‘shown in countless groups and annuals, and in the surveys 


of American painting and graphic arts at the Metropolitan 
in 1950 and 1952. Benn was included in the exhibition 
“American Sources of Modern Art” at the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1933. In 1952 he was given the Schiedt 
Award at the Pennsylvania Academy for “a painting of 
outstanding merit.” Later this month he is to have a retro- 
spective show at the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis. 

In the face of this record and of the fact that Benn 
has been painting for close to 50 years, it is unusual that 
his public stature is not greater than it is. The reason is 
apparent when we look at the paintings—Benn has no 
mannerism or pet subject, no “gimmick,” as he says. In 
these clamorous times, when so many voices are crying to 
be heard, when every talent seeks a trick to mark it as 
individual, it is difficult for a public to pay attention to an 
artist who devotes himself to painting, which is, after all, 
a very strict discipline. 

Benn is, indeed, a painter’s painter, and he prefers it 
that way. There is nothing popular, naive or cute in his 
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BEN BENN: Boat Landing, 1950 


work. His is the full, adult expression of a man who extends 
the great tradition of painting. But even painters take to 
Benn’s work very grudgingly, for he points in no easy 
direction, gives no easy answers. He asks a great deal of 
himself and of every other painter. He asks to be pitted 
against the best that Western painting has produced. 
The still-life, the landscape, the portrait—these are 
Benn’s permanent themes. He paints fruit in all their 
glowing roundness. A drinking glass becomes a sparkling: 
crystalline object, not by means of a skillful rendition, 
but by a painting magic that reveals all its contained lights: 
and depths. It is probably in his flower paintings that 
Benn’s genius finds its fullest expression—they are at once 
brilliantly rendered and “poetic,’’ perfumed; between these 
qualities we see another—the life of Benn’s flickering brush 
always makes an equation with the tender, palpitating life 
of petal and leaf. 
His landscapes, from their broadly brushed skies to the 
subtle interlacings of tree and bush, are the evocations of 
[Continued on page 25] 
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What’s New in New York by Dore Ashton 


With extensive wrecking projects 
changing the look of 57th Street, mak- 
ing way for the world’s most luxurious 
specialty shops and department stores, 
for the biggest, best equipped office 
buildings in New York, the business 
center of the city’s art world is dis- 
persing into the upper 60s and 70s, 
along (and to either side of) Madison 
Avenue. No one, of course, has ever 
heard a dealer remark that business 
is good; but business during the past 
year has not been good enough to-allow 
most dealers to meet the new high 
rents in the old quarter. 

Despite conditions that prevail, de- 
spite the fact that there are probably 
more galleries in New York today than 
ever before—more than 100—at least 
six new galleries have opened this sea- 


son, and five established galleries have - 


either moved to larger quarters or éx- 
tended operations. 

Of the new galleries, three are in- 
teresting mutations: artist - sponsored 
co-operatives. One artist, explaining why 
he participated in the founding of an 
artists’ gallery, said: “You know how 
it is, you go from one gallery to an- 
other, and for some reason, not based 
on the quality of work, you get exactly 
nowhere.” Another spoke of the “up- 
town rat-race,” the “fashionable” paint- 
ing, the pressures commercial galleries 
exert to get “saleable’’ work. These 
problems, according to many young art- 
ists, can be circumvented in the non- 
profit gallery, sponsored, supervised and 
supported by the artists themselves, 


@ Charging right into the barricade is 
the Perdalma Gallery (110 East 57th 
Street), an artists’ co-operative which 
is set up and appointed like a chic com- 
mercial gallery with spacious white 
walls and indirect lighting. Organized 
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by eight artists, a number of whom at- 
tended the Art Students League, Per- 
dalma was originally to open in the 
downtown painters’ belt but accident- 
ally found quarters closer to the com- 
mercial center. All of the participating 
artists subscribe to a roughly similar 
point of view: they reject “rules’’ for 
space, color and movement on the two- 
dimensional surface. “The painter’s only 
job is to paint forms and colors the 
way he feels,” said one of the group. 

Perdalma’s opening two-man show 
definitely justifies its existence. Leonard 
Brenner’s work—lyrical abstractions of 
grouped geometric forms—is unusually 
sensitive in color. Eric Klausner or- 
ganizes decorative shapes (hearts, geom- 
eter’s instruments, diamonds) into deli- 
cately balanced compositions. Both art- 
ists have fresh approaches and paint 
with more authority than many 57th 
Street regulars. 


e A slightly different concept underlies 
Gallery East (7 Avenue A). Here, in a 
highly heterogeneous, poor neighbor- 
hood, a number of younger artists have 
banded together to present a co-or- 
dinated cultural program which in- 
cludes film showings, poetry readings, 
discussions and exhibitions. Spokesman 
Joel Boxer emphasizes the gallery’s cul- 
tural and community function, rather 
than its aspect as a competitive gallery. 

Young painters of widely differing 
backgrounds and styles take part in 
the first fall group show. Among no- 
table talents introduced are Shizuko 
Fujimoto, whose large, airy abstrac- 
tions are the most professional in the 
group, and 21-year-old Fred Rothberg, 
whose rough abstractions show consid- 
erable originality. 


e Founded on the same community prin- 
ciple, the Matrix Gallery (26 St. Marks 


Place) is situated in a tenement in a 
Polish-Ukrainian district near Cooper 
Square. The 12 supporting artists share 
a desire to exhibit, and, as one of them 
adds, to exhibit what they want to ex- 
hibit. Most of these artists are in their 
late 20s and a few have already been 
acknowledged in museum and group 
shows. For the first one-man exhibition, 
Robert Goodman shows strong-hued can- 
vases, richly composed, semi-abstract. 


e The Korman Gallery (835 Madison 
Avenue), while not an artists’ co-opera- 
tive, has some unusual features. Di- 
rected by 26-year-old Marvin Korman 
(who formerly ran the Truman Gallery), 
it represents a small group of avant- 
garde artists. Korman (who brings a 
graduate knowledge of art history to 
his work) invites the entire group to 
discuss policy and consult on new addi- 
tions. Most of the 14 contemporary 
Americans in the group have won recog- 
nition in major museum shows but have 
not been regularly represented before. 
John Hultberg, Vincent Longo, Ed Casa- 
rella and Salvatore Grippi are among 
the unusually talented artists showing 
in the first group exhibition. 


e Another new gallery, The Coeval Gal- 
leries and Art Shop (100 West 56th 
Street) hopes to introduce the work of 
young painters who cannot afford to 
pay for a commercial gallery show. Di- 
rector of the gallery, Chaim Brisman, 
invites painters to show him their work. 


@ Charles Alan, formerly associated with 
the Downtown Gallery, opens his own, 
elegant gallery, The Alan Gallery (32 
East 65th Street), with an impressive 
group exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
tures by the 25 artists he represents. 
In addition to the artists formerly with 
the Downtown, Alan has taken on three 
new people, one of whom, Robert D’Aris- 
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New York 


ta, 24-year-old painter, displays extraor- 
dinary talent in an _ emotional but 
classically painted image of an old wo- 
man and dog. 


e The New Gallery, formerly in the Ho- 
tel Algonquin, has shifted to 601 Madi- 
son Avenue. A spacious room will be 
devoted to showing European and Amer- 
ican contemporaries, and a _ smaller 
room, to prints. The opening show 
“Large and Small’ presents paintings 
by three of the gallery’s major Ameri- 
eans: Seong Moy, James Forsberg and 
Eugenie Baizerman. 


A Little Léger Retrospective 


A handsome, small show of 24 paint- 
ings by Fernand Léger, dating from 
1913 to 1950, will be on view at the 
Saidenberg Gallery until November 18. 
There is something appealing about 
Léger’s paintings, no matter how fa- 
miliar their props are by now, as there 
is about the very presence of the man 
in the modern movement. Against the 
intricacies and refinements of Picasso, 
Klee and Braque, Léger’s simplicity and 
his taste for commonplace reality seem 
almost heroic. Of all the School of 
Paris, he has come closest to translat- 
ing the rich, oblique idiom of his period 
into an authentic popular imagery. 

Léger has always preserved the marks 
of a “popular” artist, even in the midst 
of the most cultivated of painting 
milieus. His education dates from 1910, 
when the dealer Kahnweiler introduced 
him to the cubists and their theorists, 
Max Jacob and Guillaume Apollinaire. 
Not primarily an innovator, Léger 
picked the wits of his contemporaries. 
With the futurists and Duchamp he 
shared an excitement about movement; 
some of the painting somnambulism of 
the surrealists crept into his work, and 
the schematic composition and purity 
of surface of the de Stijl. Out of these 
elements, he forged a_ distinctive, 
homogeneous style —heroic in scale, 
bland in its generalization, and yet of 
a refreshing, earthy literalism, which 
he insists is a tribute to his full-blooded 
Norman peasant stock. Running through 
the thematic material that Léger some- 
times disturbingly floats onto his can- 
vases — keys, pipes, metallic leaves, 
washboard female tresses—is an instinc- 
tive grasp of everyday reality. His most 
extreme stylizations never lose that 
contact. 

This exhibition makes an excellent 
recapitulation of Léger’s career. His 
Woman in Armchair of 1913 is a cubist 
exercise, but it is wide and open in its 
movements and already suggests the 
gargantuan energy of the man. Seven 
years later, in Composition, Léger’s 
power as a composer and his distinc- 
tive contribution to modern art an- 
nounce themselves. Here is the begin- 
ning of his “ballet mechanique,” in a 
whirling complex of forms that seem 
to “abstract” the motion, the rhythm, 
and even the intricate relation of the 
parts of a machine. Jarring primary 
colors put the same point across: they 
are as strident and songful as a giant, 
humming turbine might seem to a shy 
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e After 12 years in a choice location 
on 57th near Fifth, Paul Rosenberg & 
Company, one of New York’s major 
dealers in 19th and 20th century French 
and American paintings, has relocated 
at 20 East 79th Street, the former Ches- 
ter Dale residence. The official opening 
of the gallery in November coincides 
with the 75th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the firm. 


e@ Other changes: The Niveau Gallery 
will be at 962 Madison Avenue, and 
Schoneman Gallery has moved to 63 
East 57th Street, the former quarters 


of the Ferargil Gallery. Lou Pollock, 
director of the Peridot Gallery, formerly 
on East 12th Street, is busily recon- 
structing a large gallery at 820 Madison 
Avenue between 68th and 69th Streets. 
The Davis Gallery (231 East 60th Street) 
plans to concentrate on showing young 
painters, and will no longer show an- 
tiques. Finally, the Stable Gallery (924 
7th Avenue), one of New York’s largest 
galleries dealing in American avant- 
garde art, has opened its basement for 
sculpture exhibitions. The gallery now 
has three full floors of exhibition space. 


Anticipates a Big One by Sam Hunter 


Victorian. Léger had discovered a new 
music and lyricism in industrialism. 

By the time of Still-Life with Pipe, 
1927, and other paintings of this and 
subsequent years, his idiom hardened. 
He is saved from pictorial stereotype 
and postery effects, however, by a pow- 
erful and unerring sense of plasticity. 
His most synthetic inventions are alive 
with some observed or remembered vi- 
bration of forms in deep space. 

Most recently, Léger has seemed to 
fritter away his fine plastic instincts; 


FERNAND LEGER: Composition. 


his invention is far less fertile. In an 
ambitious canvas like The Bicycle Riders 
of 1945 he is satisfied with formula. But 
it is hard to know whether or not he 
has by now run through his very grand 
inspiration, on the basis of this relaxed 
and pleasant group of studio pieces. 
Judgment must be reserved until the 
opening of the Léger retrospective at 
the Museum of Modern Art on October 
15. In the meantime, this small show 
is an ideal preparation for that solemn 
moment. 





SEILER: The City, Paris 


SERGE POLIAKOFF: Composition 


Twenty-Three Parisians: Do They Represent French Art? by James Fitzsimmons 


During the month of July an exhibition 
of paintings by artists affiliated with 
Grand Central Moderns was held at the 
Galerie Jeanne Bucher in Paris. Now, 
from October 5-24, Grand Central Mod- 
erns will exhibit the work of 23 Paris 
artists chosen by Jeanne Bucher and 
Roger Bissiére, first painter to win the 
Grand Prix National des Arts (in 1952), 
and for many years a teacher at the 
Academie Ranson. Both groups will 
then be shown at museums throughout 
the country. 

Grand Central Moderns’ French paint- 
ings are figurative and non-figurative, 
expressionist, post-cubist and neo-prim- 
itive. It would be nice to be able to 
say something favorable about them, 
especially since the group we sent over 
seems to have been quite cordially re- 
ceived. But with few exceptions these 


are labored, lifeless compositions, and 
the most that can be said for the show 
as a whole is that it is not representa- 
tive. An assumption, perhaps, but a 
safe one, I think. Certainly the artists 
in the group who have shown here be- 
fore, or who are familiar to us from 
reproductions of their work in French 
publications, are poorly represented. 
And those of them (notably De Stael, 
Manessier, Lapicque and Bissiére) who 
have won the praise of leading French 
critics (see Duthuit on De Stael and 
Gindertael on Bissiére) could not have 
won it with these canvases, minor ef- 
forts at best. 

For me, there are three compelling 
paintings in the exhibition. There is 
Vieira Da Silva’s undulating quilt of 
small, brightly colored squares leading 
the eye into the distance. There is 


Italy's Sironi Makes a Debut in New York by Sam Hunter 


Mario Sironi, an Italian of the gen- 
eration of Carra and de Chirico, one 
who enjoys a considerable reputation in 


Italy, is having his first showing in 
New York. The show may be seen at the 
Cadby-Birch Gallery until November 7. 

An artist who passed through — ap- 
parently in whirlwind fashion—the great 
movements of his time, futurism and 
the Italian version of surrealism, the 
“Pittura Metifisica,” Sironi suddenly 
drew up in the ’30s to pursue a lonelier, 
personal inspiration. He has evolved 
an art of archaic surface, free and spat- 
tered brushwork, and enigmatic form 
that seems to straddle the drawings of 
Henry Moore and the paintings of Cam- 
pigli. Sironi is less prepossessing than 
either, and far more somber in mood. 
His work has the interest of the strange 
and the obscure, but, in a sense, it re- 
flects the defeatism about modernism 
that has struck down so many fine 
Italian artists of his generation. 

The present New York show includes 
eight oils and 13 gouaches, and it is 
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concurrent with a large and more repre- 
sentative exhibition that is now touring 
the country under the auspices of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts in Bos- 
tion. A figure study of 1927 is the 
earliest work, conventional and even 
academic in feeling, apparently repre- 
senting a transitional moment between 
styles. One would like to know more 
about Sironi’s beginnings to take better 
the measure of the man. 

In the late ’30s, he moves on to a 
more personal idiom, trapping blocky, 
awkward forms in layers of chalky 
washes. Against Campigli’s and Marini’s 
archaisms, his seems a little wistful. But 
he does achieve beauties of surface, and 
something distinctly his own in mood, 
despite the melange of inspiration. Out 
of the inchoate washes emerges a per- 
sonal and touching image of a painting 
solitary; and with it, an image, which 
is continually lost and found again, of 
misbegotten Modern Man. Man in City 
Street has this little flutter of pathos; 
it is Rouault at a lower ebb. But Sironi 


Serge Poliakoff’s arrangement of flat, 
strongly colored shapes on a yellow- 
orange field—shapes that are grouped 
like the petals of a flower around the 
top of a vertical axis. And there is Jean 
Bertholle’s densely pigmented, solidly 
constructed composition in which light 
mysteriously emanates from a dark 
place, circulating between patches of 
dull-smoldering color surrounded by 
black and gray. In these three paintings 
a felt image has been fully realized on 
canvas. 

Landscape, real or metaphorical, has 
inspired several other more or less suc- 
cessful paintings by Nallard, Moser, 
Dufour and Seiler. In these, too, a 
strong architectural sense is evident. 

Turning to paintings which disap- 
point because one knows how much 

[Continued on page 28] 


is most authoritative in his abstract 
exercises. In the recent gouache, White 
Figures in a Landscape, he is entirely 
at ease, and his strength and charm as 
a decorator come through. 


StronI: Squares, Triangle and Figure 
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Paul Klee was born in Switzerland in 
1879 and died there in 1940. He spent 
a number of years in Germany and 
made a few brief trips to France, Italy 
and North Africa. He set himself the 
most modest and personal of goals in 
art, but wherever he happened to be 
living—Berne, Weimar, Kairuan or Lo- 
carno—the view from his studio encom- 
all time and space. Everything 
that we know (and much that we can 
only guess) about man, about the pri- 
mary forms and forces that surround 
and rule him, is to be found symbolized 
in Klee’s art. For by perfecting a re- 
markably detached and disciplined in- 
troversion, he rediscovered all natural 
phenomena within himself. 

Part of Klee’s catalogue of universals 
and “minute particulars” is now on dis- 
play at the Curt Valentin Gallery, where 
it will remain until October 24. A re- 
markably comprehensive exhibition, it 
consists of oil, watercolor and tempera 
paintings and a few choice drawings, 
60 works in all, most of which have 
not been shown here before. 

Henry James once spoke of “the ter- 
rible law of the artist ... the law by 
which everything is grist to his mill— 
the law ... of the acceptance... of 
all life.” Both halves of James’ formul- 
lation are illustrated by Klee’s career 
as an artist. Coptic, Egyptian, Peru- 
vian, medieval and German folk art; 
Blake, Beardsley and Ensor, Delaunay, 
Kandinsky, Matisse and the cubists, he 
used them all. The acceptance of all 
life? Precisely, in his refusal to identify 
himself with, to limit himself to, any 
one part of it. In the paintings at Valen- 
tin’s we find clowns, bourgeois and 
saints, flowers and animals, divine and 
demonic beings, sun, moon and stars, 
earth, air, fire and water—and a pair 








































The Berne-Locarno Road by James Fitzsimmons 


of swollen jackboots marching along by 
themselves. They all play their parts, 
not equal but equally ordained in the 
art and philosophy of total acceptance. 

There is The Mountain of the Bull, 
a prism pyramid dominated by the 
bull and his jumping, jabbering priest. 
There is Diana, painted in sparkling 
blues and violets, in Klee’s own kind 
of pointillism. There is a fantasy on 
kite and balloon shapes, called Should 
Rise; St. Anthony after the Shock, eyes 
shut tight on the inward gaze—and 
much else. In all of this work there is 
wonder and unfailing tenderness with- 
out pity, for as Klee wrote in 1915: 


Pau. KLEE: In Ecstasy. 
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Kenneth Hayes Miller: Little Touched by a Changing World 


The Kenneth Hayes Miller Memorial 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Art Stu- 
dents League, and on view in the gal- 
leries of the National Academy until 
October 11, is a fitting tribute to the 
artist and the teacher. Miller, an intel- 
lectual man of fine perceptions, evolved 
his esthetic from a profound, unremit- 
ting research of the elements of art. His 
undeviating adherence to this esthetic 
is evidenced by this exhibition of his 
oeuvre. He was apparently little touched 
by the changing fashions of his world. 
In fact, many of his early canvases 
could be placed beside his late ones 
to reveal the same qualities of sculp- 
tural modeling and sound three-dimen- 
sional design, however much changes in 
subject matter and palette may at first 
obscure this similarity. 

In Miller's early period, the influence 
of Ryder is felt in a romanticism that 
imparts a lyrical note to landscapes and 
figures or subjects drawn from an- 
tiquity. A mysterious quality is im- 
parted to these works by deep tones and 
a murky, smouldering atmosphere. 

Miller’s romantic approach gradual- 

gave way to an austere objectivity, 

Ss his palette developed an increasing 
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clarity and, in his late paintings, a 
richness. Meanwhile, his experimental 
deviations are discernible in such can- 
vases as Interior (1922), a picture of 
a stark, white nude in a white in- 
terior, its only accent of color being a 
green plant. An interesting departure 
from the artist’s characteristic expres- 
sion is seen in The River, II (1919), so 
decidedly an echo of Renoir that it sug- 
gests that Miller was not oblivious of 
contemporary painting, although sel- 
dom affected by it. 

In his mature work, Miller drew his 
subjects from the teeming life of 14th 
Street, on which his studio looked. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he appears 
not to have needed the stimulus of 
foreign travel or escape to the more 
picturesque parts of America. He trans- 
lated the familiar aspects of the life 
about him into an artistic expression 
that Lloyd Goodrich avers was “a pecu- 
liar combination of naturalism and 
classicalism.” For while he did not avoid 
the banality of these scenes, he organ- 
ized them into classic designs. 

Although many of his statuesque fig- 
ures, such as Nude by Penthouse Win- 
dow, seem rigid and immobile in their 


“The heart that beat for this world 
has been almost extinguished in me”; 


in 1916, “. . . by dissolving myself in 
the whole . . . I stand on a brotherly 
footing with every earthly neighbor,” 
and in 1918, “It is not my head that 
functions but something else, something 
higher, something somewhere remote, 
I must have great friends there, dark 
as well as bright. That is all the same. 
They are all very kind to me.” (Paul 
Klee, Vol. I, Dokumente und Bilder aus 
den Jahren 1896-1930. Benteli Publisher. 
Ralph Manheim translator.) Roses, 
crystals, goddesses and demons, he re- 
paid their kindnesses handsomely. 


by Margaret Breuning 


cold perfection of modeling, the inseuci- 
ant figures of 14th Street are all in- 
fused with vitality, expressed by gesture 
and by vivid facial characterization. The 
clear, high color notes appear appropri- 
ate to the subjects of these paintings 

and contribute to their designs. 
Miller’s long career as a teacher— 
his 38th year as instructor at the Art 
Students League was commemorated by 
an exhibition—was marked by an un- 
compromising adherence to his esthetic 
credo, which he presented with a pene- 
trating analysis. Comments upon Miller 
as a teacher and friend—by former pu- 
pils Isabel Bishop, Charles Locke, 
Reginald Marsh and Lloyd Goodrich— 
are included in the exhibition catalogue, 
They form impressive testimony not 
only to his gifts of authoritative eluci- 
dation of art principles, but also to the 
warmth of personal relations between 
him and many of his disciples. I must, 
however, express dissent from Stuart 
Klonis’ statement that Miller produced 
a “school of painting,” for nothing of 
the character of a “school” is recog: 
nizable in the exhibition of their works 
which supplements that of their teacher, 
[Continued on page 31] 
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57th Street 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS: This selec- 
tion includes an elegant Gris Still-Life 
of 1924, monumental despite its small 
size; a fauve Braque whose colors still 
look fresh after 46 years; a rare Utrillo 
of 1907, Montmagny, rich in its paste 
but already funereal in mood; a viva- 
cious Dufy of the Nice period, and 
lesser examples by Derain, Vliaminck, 
Bonnard and Delauney. 

There are also three pointillist Medi- 
terrean vistas from the hands of Signac 
and Henry Edmond Cross, whose attrac- 
tive candy-stick colors seem scarcely 
shocking today, and, best of all, a 
dreaming Lembruck figure in composi- 
tion stone, Leaning Torso of 1913. Lem- 
bruck’s reverent and elevated mood is 
odd in the midst of these bright Parisi- 
ans—as if a saint had invaded a cock- 
tail party. His noble but subdued 
spirituality would speak more forcibly 
in other company—alongside German 
medieval sculpture, or the ecstatic, 
baroque stucco figures of Ignaz Gunther, 
the fellow-countryman he can so strong- 
ly resemble. (Fine Arts Associates, to 
Oct. 17.)—S. H. 


FOUR OF “THE EIGHT”: The free in- 
ternational esthetic exchange during 
the late 1890s and early 1900s is re- 
flected in the work of these four Amer- 
ican “old masters’—Glackens, Lawson, 
Prendergast and Sloan. Arriving in Eu- 
rope at a time when impressionism was 
considered revolutionary, and in two 
cases staying on for a while, these 
painters assimilated both the spirit and 
the techniques of Europe. 

Glackens took his cue from the som- 
ber early Manets; Lawson, from Monet 
(although he applied his paint in a 
thicker way). Prendergast, one of 
America’s most original painters, tail- 
ored the post-impressionist idiom to fit 
his own peculiar vision. Sloan, who be- 
gan in the broad naturalist style of 
Franz Hals, later developed a system 
of light-hued colors and linear cross- 
hatching related to impressionism. 

There are several unusually interest- 
ing paintings by each artist in this ex- 
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Mario Cooper: Venus (center). 


JUAN Gris: Poemes en Prose (top right) 
at Fine Arts Associates. 


MAURICE PRENDERGAST: Sunday Prome- 
nade (bottom right) at Kraushaar. 


NELL BLAINE: Landscape (above). 
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hibition: Prendergast’s wonderful por- 
trait of a small girl, with its vibrating 
surface, its broadly outlined features, 
its sympathetic characterization; Glack- 
ens’ view of the spider-webby rainbow 
bridge at La Villette, and Sloan’s early 
Daisy with a Duster, a lustrous portrait 
painted with a broad, certain brush. 
(Kraushaar, to Oct, 17.)—D. A. 


NELL BLAINE: Chronologically, paint- 
ing has passed from impressionism to 
abstraction. Nell Blaine has reversed 
this sequence in her own work, going 
from abstraction to impressionism. Her 
current show, consisting of painting 
done in Europe in the past three years, 
ranges through the work of 1950 done 
under the influence of Léger (Paris 
Cafe) and the fauves (Field) to 1953 
canvases which are reminiscent of Bon- 
nard (Hollyhocks and Rooftops). 

An interweaving line in the earlier 
paintings creates netlike structures 
which function in two-dimensional pic- 
torial space. The most recent paintings, 
however, offer a rather literal repre- 
sentation of distance. The brushwork 
throughout is free and opulent. (Tibor 
de Nagy, to Oct. 3.)—S.F. 


I. RICE PEREIRA: These new works 
reveal a development represented by 
only a few paintings in the Pereira- 
Maclver exhibition held last season at 
the Whitney Museum. In them, the art- 
ist seems to abandon the intricacies of 
brilliant, geometrical design for com- 
pelling, imaginative visions, evocations 
of a dream world more real than re- 
ality—as dreams often are. 

Form and color in these paintings 
are co-ordinaied, not by the austere 
logic of geometry, but by the authority 
of the artist’s sensitive perception. 
Light is still accepted as the keynote 
of cosmic significance, but the artist 
now appears to respond emotionally to 
its all-pervasive influence. And now, 
too, her work has greater freedom of 
movement so that sometimes substances 
escape from one plane into another. 

Poetic imagery is expressed through- 
out this work in a variety of ways. 


There is the delicate, white linear pat- 
tern of The Wind Finds a Way, falling 
like a lacy filament on a dark ground; 
and there are amorphous forms which 
soar upward in Green Flight. There is 
the all-over vibrancy of movement of 
and color in Phoenix; and there are 
the dark, mysterious figures of Sea 
Journey, struggling through even darker 
waters against a gay background of 
horizontals. (Durlacher, to Oct. 17.) 
—M. B, 


WILLIAM GETMAN: In his abstract 
oils and collages, Getman constructs an 
organic architecture. Though the titles 
of his works are somewhat tendentious, 
the fluent, delicately adjusted designs 
have an inescapable appeal. Whether 
calligraphic or dominated by solid, in- 
organic forms, they always reveal a 
delicate balance of detail. Color is an 
asset—in its clarity and unusual rela- 
tions. Only in one painting, The Prophecy, 
is there a banal contrast of comple- 
mentary reds and greens. 

Getman’s collages, skillful arrange- 
ments in flat decorative effects, suggest 
Oriental patterns. An amusing one con- 
tains a figure cut out of newspaper, its 
verticals relieved by rounded forms. 
(Martha Jackson, to Oct. 24.)—M.B. 


CHAGALL, ROUAULT, DUFY: So per- 
sonal are the idioms of these three 
artists, that it is easy to overlook how 
much they once shared in development. 

There are definite traces of the final 
fauve procedure in the sharp color and 
carefully defined forms of a Dufy land- 
scape. But Dufy’s late and more familiar 
manner is shown in a watercolor and 
gouache, carried out in an intricate, 
elegant calligraphy, seductive in_ its 
lightness and gaiety of color. 

Chagall presents his engaging dream 
world in a number of gouaches, in which 
the possible and the impossible are in- 
extricably mingled. This incongruity is 
the source of their emotive power. 

Rouault’s canvases, none of them in 
his “stained glass’ technique, reveal 
him as a romantic realist, and an artist 
often inspired by deep religious motiva- 
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‘tion. In King and Pilate, showing two 


figures in an architectural setting, his 
inward vision gives to the theme the 
dramatic, psychological effect of con- 
trasted characterization. (Heller, to 
Oct. 17.)—M. B. 


DOWNTOWN 28TH ANNUAL: For this 
event, director Edith Gregor Halpert has 
chosen a single example by each of the 
10 artists who have been associated with 
her gallery for more than a quarter of 
a century. The small group gains in 
stature through its exclusiveness; every 
painting is hung so as to have space in 
which to function, and in most cases 
each does so impressively. 

Arthur Dove’s That Red One, carry- 
ing across the room with the vibrant 
immediacy of a loud speaker, is faced 
by a Stuart Davis whose forms are 
more complex but strikingly effective. 
Their strong color is set off by the 
tenderness of Marin’s beautiful gray- 
pink Spring 1953, electric with the vital 
urges of nature, and Charles Sheeler’s 
handsome, hard-edged tone pattern, 
Aerial Gyrations. 

Included in the show is work by Ben 
Shahn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Niles Spencer, 
Georgia O’Keeffe (her Wall with Green 
Door seems soft, dreamlike), Bernard 
Karfiol, and William Zorach, whose 
massive head, Granite Moses, is the only 
sculpture here. (Downtown, to Oct. 17.) 

—S.F. 


JOHN McCOY: In a faultless watercolor 
technique, McCoy renders the somber 
magnificence of Maine landscape and the 
musty charm of early American interi- 
ors. Never losing the translucency of his 
medium, he paints the turbid waters of 
inland channels, or the attic dormer of 
an old New England house in deep 
shadow. Many of his representations 
convey an overwhelming stillness, a 
timelessness which seems to characterize 
the New England terrain he paints. 
(Babcock, Oct. 12-31.)—D. A. 


TAD MIYASHITA: White is an impor- 
tant actor in Miyashita’s dramatic paint- 
ings. In them, thin flat layers of color 
are washed together and dominated by 
large areas of dull and lustrous black; 
taut, staccato sweeps of white are su- 
perimposed. As a result of his bravura 
authority, Miyashita creates stunning 
geometric silhouettes which at times 
have a totemic impact, but at other 
times have the look of handsome decora- 
tions. (Hacker, to Oct. 31.)—S.F. 


EARLY AMERICAN SCULPTURE: 
Hardly sculpture in the usual sense of 
the word, these two dozen weathervanes, 
decoys, molds and assorted objects made 
in the early part of the 19th century 
initiate a naive and confident tradition 
that comes down to our own day, a 
tradition in which the sculptor is half 
artist, half tinker. 

Typical of the brashness and charm 
of our early carving is the striking 
wooden Pig, holding a corncob in a 
mouth bristling with inserted teeth, 
punctuated at its other end by a hu- 
morously wrought iron tail. In a more 
Serious vein: an excellent head in wood, 
Daniel Webster, that once graced the 
prow of a clipper-ship of the same 
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name; and a raging cast-iron Eagle 
from the front of an Ohio court-house. 
Two unusual items are a delicate Gi- 
raffe from the hand of an unknown 
Pennsylvania blacksmith; and, found in 
the slave quarters of a Virginia planta- 
tion, a wrought-iron Man, literally torn 
out of a bar of iron. A colorful hotel 
sign and the friendly menagerie of 
roosters, whales, horses and cows that 
served as weathervanes strike a nostal- 
gic note in a time of neon lights and 
television aerials. (Willard, to Oct. 17.) 

—S. G. 


PIERO DORAZIO: Considered one of 
the leading non-objective artists in 
Italy, Dorazio was recently the guest of 
Harvard University as spokesman for 
Italian avant-garde art. His work is 
linear: strokes grouped on dark paper, 
or structured to suggest architecture. 
Most effective are his white line draw- 
ings on black paper, poetic nocturnes of 
few lines and suggestive empty spaces. 
A group of bold collages are decorative, 
but executed with undeniable authority. 
(Wittenborn, to Oct. 24.)—D. A. 


ONE-MAN SHOWS: Peter Hayward: 
Pastose, naturalistic studies of Paris 
and New York (Little Studio, Oct. 15- 
30)... . Bibi Zogbé: Still-lifes and floral 
arrangements in warm colors, by an 
Argentinian artist (Grand Central, to 
Oct. 14). . . . Nicholas Burliuk: Water- 
colors in a variety of styles and moods 
ranging from demonic to semi-demure 
(Wellons, to Oct. 3). ... B. Sturtevant 
Gardner: ‘The Coast of South America” 
suggested in watercolors that are fluent 
to the point of truancy (Crespi, to Oct. 
14). . . . Fulton Gerke: Southwestern 
scenes of sun-baked earth and _ sun- 
bleached vastnesses; in some cases evoc- 
ative, in others merely quaint (Newton, 
to Oct. 3)... . Wilhelm Kaufmann: An 
Austrian who paints largely in water- 
color exhibits landscapes as widely dis- 
persed in locale as Provence, Pennsyl- 
vania, London and Long Island, suitably 
:nodulated in tone and atmosphere (St. 
Etienne, to Oct. 14). . . . Romeo V. Ta- 
buena: Idealized memories of Philipino 
village life expressed in softly glowing 
watercolors (A. A. A., to Oct. 3).... 
Mario Cooper: Stylized stone pieces and 
a group of smaller, more eloquent danc- 
ers and bathers in wood, the latter hav- 
ing voluptuous contours which give them 
fluidity and warmth (Creative, Oct. 10- 
23). . . . Ranulph Bye: Conventional 
marine scenes and bucolic landscapes 
(Grand Central, to Oct. 17)... . Y. 
Edward Soderberg: Large, realistic wa- 
tercolors depicting the fishing villages 
of Prince Edward Island (Grand Central, 
to Oct. 30). 


Joe Ainsworth: A young artist, just 
returned from Paris where he has been 
living since 1947, gives romantic over- 
tones to simple, realistic figures and 
landscapes which are directly painted in 
sober, rich tonalities (Galerie Moderne, 
to Oct. 23). . . . Steve Kek: Postage- 
stamp-sized paintings mounted in ladies’ 
brooches (Chapellier, to Oct. 3)... . 
H. Bella Schaeffer: Outdoor scenes and 
still-lifes, painted in thick, bristly im- 
pastos with fauvist intensity (Artists, 

[Continued on page 24] 
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EARLY AMERICAN: Giraffe. Willard. 


SHEELER: Aerial Gyrations. Downtown. 


JOE AINSWORTH: Tugboats on the Seine. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HENRI MATISSE: Reclining Nude 


Publisher's Event 


“Tre PockeT LIBRARY OF GREAT ART.” 
Texts and captions: Decas, by Daniel 
Catton Rich; Eu Greco, by John F. 
Matthews; TouLousE-LAuTREC, by Sam 
Hunter; CEZANNE, by Theodore Rous- 
seau, Jr.; Dury, by Alfred Werner; VAN 
GocH, by Robert Goldwater; FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS, by Herman J. Wechsler; 
REMBRANDT, by Wilhelm Koehler; Bot- 
TICELLI, by Frederick Hartt; MATISSE, by 
Clement Greenberg; RENoIR, by Milton 
S. Fox; Utritto, by Alfred Werner. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., in col- 
laboration with Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
1953, Approximately 50 pages of repro- 
ductions, 30 in color; $.50 each. 


Reviewed by James N. Rosenberg 


Dark-eyed Concetta Gironda’s “General 
Market” in Mamaroneck is a bee-hive. 
Her crowded shop contains not only 
meats, Italian cheese, butter, bread and 
candy, but also a large stock of 25- 
cent, 35-cent and 50-cent books. She 
does a thriving business in them. This 
morning, fetching Times and Tribune, 
I delved at random into her bookshelves 
and enriched my library. 

“The Naked Rich,” 35 cents; its front 
page informing me that “Every woman 
was his.” “Six Gun Gamble,” “Act of 
Passion,” “Bedside Companion.” “This 
one,” said Concetta, “sells like hot 
cakes.” She handed me Mickey Spil- 
lane’s “Kiss Me, Deadly.” 

Not less than 2,000,000,000 of these 
intellectual tidbits, I am reliably in- 
formed, have, in the last decade, fur- 
nished cultural pabulum to the U.S.A. 
This is big business with a vengeance. 
At the lowest 25-cent rate, the public 
has spent something over 500 million 
dollars for these pulps. 

The first editions of the 12 Pocket 
Books which are being published to- 
day number, in all, 1,200,000. Recalling 
my visit to Concetta Gironda, this con- 
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siderable effort of the publishers at first 
sight resembles King Canute’s command 
to the sea. But does it? Frederick 
Lewis Allen’s recent best seller, “The 
Big Change,’ mentions that in 1948, 
“the total attendance at art exhibitions 
was over 50,000,000.” Hence, it is not 
entirely quixotic to hope that these 
books may, to some degree, push back 
the Spillane tidal wave. 

We turn to the books themselves. 
Every volume contains 30 full-colored 
plates, duo-tones of drawings, the sig- 
nature, photograph or self-portrait of 
the artist, biographical material and 
bibliography, and interesting forewords 
and comments on the reproduced pic- 
tures written by leading authorities. 
One of the significant aspects of these 
books is the quality of the writing, 
which is uniformly on a high level. 
The authors have written simply, com- 
bining biographical facts with their in- 
terpretations. Their texts provide the 
reader with an easily digestible insight 
into the artist’s life and work. 

But are the books worthy and ade- 
quate in color and reproduction? Let 
it, then, first be said that no color re- 
productions are ever perfect. The print- 
er’s art has not captured entirely what 
the original gives us. Three books are 
on my desk. The magnificent ($12.50) 
Skira volume, “Goya to Gauguin,” has 
a color reproduction of Cézanne’s Les 
Grandes Baigneuses. Several years ago, 
Sturgis Ingersoll proudly showed me 
the unforgettable original at the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. The blue sky 
of the Skira copy is not at all Cézanne’s 
sky. I well remember the original. I 
turn to plate 25 of the second book, the 
Cézanne volume of the “Pocket Book 
Library of Great Art.” Its reproduction 
is much nearer to the original. The 
third book, the Harry N. Abrams Cé- 
zanne book (with its admirable critique 
by Meyer Schapiro), also reproduces this 
great painting. That color plate, I be- 





lieve, comes still closer to the original. 
None of them is perfect. 

In these Pocket Books, it must be 
said frankly, we find some unsatisfac- 
tory reproductions. I have seen the 
Van Gogh Sun Flowers at the Tate 
Gallery in London, Pocket Books have 
lost the brilliant yellows of the original. 
Again, the yellow background in the 
reproduction of the famous L’Arlesi- 
enne, (owned by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art) is dull and muddy. The 
Dufy (plate 10) fails to produce the in- 
tense blues of the original. 

Such failures are inevitable. Fortu- 
nately, in the reviewer's opinion, they 
are exceptions. The variations and 
shades from Prussian blue to cobalt 
and ultramarine are infinite. “How do 
you mix your colors?,” the visitor asked 
Whistler. “With brains,” he replied. 
The printer needs not only brains but 
vast technical knowledge in the devel- 
oping art of color printing. Inevitably, 
the small size of these reproductions 
causes blurring. 

A minor criticism is also justified. 
The Rembrandt book (plate 21) fur- 
nishes an example. Why reprint a de- 
tail not enlarged? Merely to fill a 
space? Better the blank page. 

Dealing with the series as a whole, 
I turn again to Cézanne’s women bath- 
ers. This painting is 82-by-98 inches in 
size. This large canvas covers over 
8,000 square inches. The Pocket repro- 
duction, six-by-seven inches, covers 42 
square inches, Such minuscule repro- 
ductions serve only as a memory image 
for those who know the originals. To 
the millions whose eyes first meet Cé- 
zanne and the other great painters of 
this series, these little reproductions 
are, however, a thrilling invitation to 
art. 

These books mark a truly revolution- 
ary attempt to reach a vast, untapped 
potential art public. It is to be hoped 
that matters of color and detail men- 
tioned in this review will be improved 
in future editions and that in due time 
there will be Pocket Books of the works 
of leading living artists as weil. The 
U.S.A. is much more than an assembly 
line. Let us hope that the great artists 
of our country will be presented in the 
next series. 

That art speaks a universal and im- 
perishable language is a truism. It is 
too much to say that art alone can be 
a high road to that world of peace and 
justice which we crave, but art, con- 
fined by no barriers or boundaries, can 
play its part. In this part, perhaps, lies 
the final significance of the books here 
reviewed. 


Marini Monograph 


“MARINO MarINI,” by Umbro Apollonio- 
Milan: Edizione del Milione, 1953. 40 
pp. of English text; list of works and 
exhibitions; bibliography. 13 drawings, 
116 plates (seven in color). $12.50. 


Reviewed by Leo Steinberg 


Marini’s rise to world fame since the 
war was as spectacular as it was well- 
deserved. His horses and riders, when 
we saw them for the first time, seemed 
acutely contemporary, and yet at once 
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intelligible and familiar, so deep were 
his roots in tradition. He seemed 
unique among living sculptors in being 
able to combine material density with 
transitional, unstable forms. On the 
one hand he was creating plastic pat- 
terns whose silhouettes seemd deter- 
mined as if by biological necessity; on 
the other, he was projecting a vision 
of the human animal as a naked, un- 
ready, embryonic organism whose only 
strength is to persist in unrequited 
aspiration. 

Now the Edizione del Milione of Milan 
has paid the sculptor a fine tribute in 
issuing a new expanded edition of its 
1948 Marini monograph. The quality 
of the photographs and color plates is 
uniformly high, and the numerous 
drawings, maquettes, and details of 
modeling and texture give valuable in- 
sights into the sculptor’s method of 
work and temper of inspiration. 

The chronological arrangement of 
the plates reveals a personal synthesis 
in the making. By the early 1940s 
Marini’s style is full-blown: his forms 
have ripened into simplicity. By a truly 
marvelous paradox his powers of char- 
acterization grow with increased econ- 
omy of means. And in his haunting por- 
trait busts the sitter’s self is tracked 
down to its ultimate foundations in 
structure. 

During the last decade or so one feels 
that search has given way to confident 
possession. Some of the work—in the 
hesitant opinion of this reviewer—grows 
faintly suspect. Characterization begins 
to dip into caricature; compassion for 
human ugliness lapses into a play with 
the quaintly grotesque; buoyancy and 
grace now hint at easy elegance and 
the battered textures that had sug- 
gested eons of endurance flatten into 
surface ornament. 

But perhaps these crticisms, hardly 
more than uneasy premonitions, are 
too harsh. Marini is too good a man 
to succumb lightly to his own facility. 

It remains to be said that this splen- 
did volume is somewhat marred by 
the inept translation of Apollonio’s text. 


Rembrandt Revalued 


“REMBRANDT WITHIN REMBRANDTS,” by 
Janos Plesch. Published in Basel; dis- 
tributed by The British Art Center, 
1953. 120 pp., illustrated. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Margaret Breuning 


The voluminous body of critical com- 
ment dealing with Rembrandt’s work 
would lead one to suppose that no fur- 
ther evaluation of importance could be 
made. Yet in this book Janos Plesch 
presents a new approach to the artist’s 
oeuvre. He contends that after long, 
intensive investigation of Rembrandt’s 
paintings, drawings and graphics, he has 
discovered a host of shadowy yet “Rem- 
brandtesque” forms that not only re- 
veals the startling wealth of Rem- 
brandt’s imagination, but solves many 
previously baffling problems of form 
and content in his work. 

Plesch was drawn to his reseach by 
observation of curious lettering, occur- 
ring in many compositions, yet with no 
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apparent relation to subject matter. 
Probing deeper, he found a vast array 
of “subordinate” figures, not easily ap- 
preciable, but integrated, relevant and 
adding to the significance of the works. 

Plesch, a professor emeritus of the 
University of Berlin, has won interna- 
tional recognition through his medical 
research. Something of the psychiatrist 
is adumbrated in his discussion both of 
the personality of Rembrandt and of the 
character of his work. His conclusion 
is a scientific thesis supporting the 
theory that disease in a large measure 
accounts for the enormous production 
and febrile imagination of the painter. 
The text has been translated lucidly 
from the German by Edward Fitzgerald. 


The Harnett Tradition 


“AFTER THE HUNT,” by Alfred Franken- 
stein. San Francisco: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953. 202 pp., $10. 


Reviewed by Edith Gregor Halpert 


This is a much anticipated book and is 
welcome, indeed. Preceded by numerous 
articles, lectures and radio talks, “After 
the Hunt” admirably expresses Frank- 
enstein’s dedication to the cause of 
American still-life painting, and speci- 
fically to William M. Harnett and Jos- 
eph F. Peto. There is probably no art 
book so replete with information, so 
full of color and personal enthusiasms. 
And it is truly remarkable and com- 
mendable that the rather unique com- 
plexities of Frankenstein’s research 
were accomplished in the short period 
since August, 1946—when he obtained 
the collection of Harnett material in- 
cluding the Blemly scrapbook. 
Written in a lively, unpedantic style, 
the book is impressive in both format 
and content. It provides a comprehen- 
sive if somewhat angled study of Har- 
nett and his contemporaries, and focuses 
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attention on a vital school heretofore 
inadequately treated by art historians. 
Thanks to the combination of excellent 
and well-annotated reproductions, de- 
scriptive text and substantial biographi- 
cal data on previous and new discover- 
ies, the relative importance of each 
artist can be studied. And in placing 
the still-life tradition in its proper per- 
spective, Frankenstein contributes enor- 
mously towards a revaluation of our 
19th-century art as a whole. 

In selecting, “After the Hunt” as his 
title, Frankenstein chose well, for in 
the book he makes frequent references 
to trails, clues, wills and directories. 
Often, too, he shifts his accent from 
esthetic considerations to detection. It 
is true that, with the aid of this method, 
he performed a great service: he en- 
larged on the list of known artists and 
resolved some re-attributions. But a 
number of the latter can be emphati- 
cally argued. As an example of the 
hasty conclusion, there is this sentence 
from the opening paragraph: “A ‘run- 
ner’ from Philadelphia had brought it 
to the Downtown Gallery . . . deeply 
interested in American folk art... .” 
Actually, the person from whom Har- 
nett’s Faithful Colt was purchased was 
neither a “runner,” nor from Philadel- 
phia. He was a former salesman for an 
established New York gallery, and his 
choice of the Downtown Gallery in 
1935 was prompted most likely by the 
sensational publicity that attended the 
exhibition and sale of After the Bath 
by Raphaelle Peale. 

However, the book has too many vir- 
tues to carp about occasional errors in 
fact or attribution. In time, each paint- 
ing will solve its own problem, and so 
will the disputed critical dictums. Mean- 
while, no one can dispute that “After 
the Hunt” is a brilliant survey in the 
field of American art. 


Mortality and Immortality. 


















































57th Street 
[Continued from page 21] 


Oct. 3-22). . .. Nicholas Burliuk: Color- 
ful-watereolors of rural life,_painted in 
a broad primitive manner (Wellons, to 
Oct. 3). .. . Jack Hoflander: Luminous, 
illustrative temperas of life in Haiti 
(Wellons, to Oct. 17). .. . Umafia: Tec- 
tonic, smoothly painted figures and 
landscapes, cubist in spirit, rich and 
earthy in color (Collins, to Oct. 17).... 
Moritz Oppenheim: Scenes of Jewish 
family life by a noted German 19th-cen- 
tury artist (Jewish Museum, Oct. 5-31). 


VICTOR JOSEPH GATTO: Teetering 
palaces, smiling wild beasts and verdant 
rolling hills comprise Gatto’s vision of 
the planets. A genuine primitive who 
began as a prize fighter, he projects his 
fantasies in thickly painted, detailed oils. 
The benevolent paradisiacal worlds he 
envisions are curiously similar to im- 
ages of heaven by early Flemish primi- 
tives. (Barzansky, to Oct. 10.)—D.A. 


FRENCH PAINTING: A large, rather 
heterogeneous exhibition of French paint- 
ings (from 19th-century artists such as 
Boudin, to the contemporary Adrion) 
opens the new quarters of this gallery. 
The show includes early canvases by 
Derain, Vilaminck and Utrillo. But De- 
rain, in a coastal scene, turns from the 
violence of his early fauve color to cool, 
clear tones, and reflects the influence 
both of the cubists and of Cézanne’s 
theories of plane organization. And Vla- 
minck, too, appears to abandon _ his 
fauve practise of squeezing raw color 
onto his canvases: a village scene in the 
show has the vehemence and the palette 








of icy, resonant blues that are charac- 





teristic of his later work. Even a late 
Utrillo is far removed from~his impres- 
sive Montmartre canvases. 

Pissarro displays his command in a 
personal interpretation of the division- 
ist technique. A flower piece in rich, 
broken color represents Fantin-Latour. 
And Albert André, an artist whose work 
is seldom seen now, contributes a har- 
bor scene, combining sensibility and 
vigor in the color and design. Other 
painters who are represented in the 
show are Matisse, Chagall, Renoir, Lau- 
rencin, Jean Eve, Raoul Dufy and Vuil- 
lard. (Schoneman, to Oct. 31.)—M. B. 


GLEN KRAUSE: Barring pettifogging 
questions of size and scale, the water- 
colors in this show are more important 
than the oils. An Oriental limpidity pre- 
vails in Wind Through Maples, which, 
like Sails, has a firm composition. The 
Raven, in darkly glistening oil, is a re- 
proachful looking bird made up of little 
crowsfeet: absorbing up to a point and 
probably not much fun to have around 
the house. (Levitt, to Oct. 10.)—S. K. 


CADY WELLS: Retaining the gleaming 
translucence of his previous watercol- 
ors, Wells has increased their size and 
enlarged their design elements to ef- 
fect a greater vigor of expression. 
Sweeping his full brush across the pa- 
pers, creating bold contours and heavy 
forms, he also achieves delicate trac- 
eries of lines. 

Much of the work is symbolic, sug- 
gesting an imprisoning of natural forces 
or their emergence from primordial 
depths. In Windstorm, an epitome of 
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violent force, heavy black thrusts, 
starkly set on a yellow background at 
one edge of the paper, are curiously 
balanced by a filigree linear pattern on 


the other side. This filmy structure of § pai 
intercalated lines forming a horizontal § sto 
arabesque seems rooted in the chaotie § ant 
foreground, an upheaval of shattered I 
forms and broken lines embodying the § do 
destructive power of the wind. sit 
Not only the landscape of New Mex- § ing 
ico, but its traces of primitive cultures, § he 
form arresting themes for the artist’s to 
imaginative conceptions. (Durlacher, to sel 
Oct. 17.)—M. B. po! 
ge 

SI LEWEN: “Parade,’ a sequence of 74 
black-and-white drawings, forms a pas- § tio 
sionate and significant anti-war state- § fo) 
ment. Wounded in the recent war, young § wo 
Lewen speaks with grim authority, and, § ati 
in his power, recalls Kathe Kollwitz. § sti 
Some of his strongest drawings are § an 
broad tonal studies of anonymous goose- § wr 
stepping soldiers—symbols of all the § th: 
footsoldiers in history. Others show in- § lia 
flamed mobs, flag-waving super-patriots § ey 
and excited children. Although the ear- § fu 
liest images in the series are specific, § M 
later ones suggest derelict children and § mi 
shattered cities somberly and abstractly. § su 
Lewen’s canvases are more con- tu 
strained. Broken into faceted forms, § ex 
painted in glaring light hues, they lack § wi 
the expressionist force of his drawings. § ab 
(Drawings at Lotte Jacoby Gallery, to § ab 
Sept. 21; paintings at Roko Gallery, to § in 
Oct. 3.)—D.A. sa 
se 

MAXWELL GORDON: Inventive in de- § yn 
veloping both satiric and romantic fan- § ¢¢ 


tasia from scenes of everyday life, this 
artist often accentuates the motives of 
his themes by contrasting some bodily 
distortion—exaggerated heads, princi- 


“c 
pally—with otherwise normal propor- } g; 
tions. If these bits of extravaganza § » 
usually succeed in accenting the signifi- } g, 
cance of his ideas, occasionally they § pj 
assert themselves too boldly. If 
Congested compositions, such as that § of 
of Parade, appear deliberately as if the § 7 
artist intended to increase the impres- § jp, 
sion of on-sweeping movement. In his § j, 
imaginative, night cityscape, Two Sides, § w 
the closed-in design of dark buildings § j, 
sparsely enlivened by lighted windows § g, 
conveys the mystery of the life within § j, 
the sheltering walls. (A.C.A., to Oct. 
17.)—M. B. ai 
0! 
GINSBERG & GOLDFARB: Sculpture § jy 
and graphics are offered concurrently § jg 
by Syd Ginsberg and Shirley Goldfarb. § q 
Miss Ginsberg deals mostly with human 
forms and situations in wood, stone and § y 
terra cotta—pitted, polished and abrad- § p 
ed with moderate effectiveness. Her co- § y 
exhibitor shows etchings, aquatints and § y 
color lithographs in which dream, ritual § yp 
and private symbols are projected by § pn 
means of Chagall-type paraphernalia. § j 
(Creative, Oct. 10-23.)—S. K. l 
b 
GROUP SHOWS: Hewitt: Illusionist } } 
paintings by magic realists or symbol- § ¢ 
ists, the most successful here being § } 
John Wilde, Edward Laning and George § , 
Tooker (to Oct. 17)... . Midtown: Well- § ¢ 
known contemporary designers, among § j 
them Paul McCobb, William Pahlmann 
and Walter Dorwin Teague, provide § ; 
tasteful settings for a show of “Art in § , 
Interiors.” Paintings and sculptures are § , 
[Continued on page 28] § 
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Ben Benn 
{Continued from page 15] 


aman at home in the outdoors. He has 
painted the landscape around Wood- 
stock, New York City in all its corners, 
and the sea in all its moods. 

He is one of the few artists who can 
do a portrait which does justice to the 
sitter and which still remains a paint- 
ing. And it is in painting women that 
he particularly delights: they move him 
to gallantry and elegance. He did a 
series of watercolors recently which are 
portraits of imaginary girls: they are 
gentle, flowerlike, mysterious. 

A canvas by Benn is a rich orchestra- 
tion of a multitude of elements, the 
forms and colors interlocked, inter- 
woven, passing over and under to cre- 
ate a unity that is at once logical and 
stirring. His color is high in key, clear 
and bright, and in recent years over- 
written with an eloquent black line 
that in his hands becomes another bril- 
liant color. A vigorous life informs 
every stroke. His art is an act, master- 
ful and elegant, without violences. (Of 
Manet he says, “He paints with good 
manners.”) The painting is all ‘on the 
surface”; there are no gratuitous tex- 
tures or effects. In spite of his skill and 
experience, Benn can say, “Sometimes, 
when I go to sleep, I wonder if I'll be 
able to paint when I get up, if J’ll be 
able to do it. Then I pick up my brush 
in the morning and I find I can.” (Manet 
said, “Each time I paint I throw my- 
self into the water to learn swimming.”’) 
Nothing could better signify Benn’s con- 
cern with each new canvas. 

If Benn’s painting lacks a trademark, 
an obvious distinguishing mannerism, it 
has style, or, to use a popular term, 
“class.” Painted as they are in the most 
dangerous way, with no scheme or for- 
mula but according to the quicksilver 
demands of color, brush and intuition, 
his canvases are not always successful. 
If I have seen some that don’t come 
off during the 20 years I’ve known him, 
I have never seen a dull one. He can 
be humble about this, as recently, when 
he took down a canvas and said, “I 
want to try out a picture on you.” I 
looked at it and demurred. “Yes,” he 
said, “I went into the jungle and got 
lost.” 

The best of his work has a magic, 
and like magic it looks easy. Because 
of this, he is sometimes accused of dash- 
ing off his paintings. Not so; the trouble 
is submerged. His is a proud art, the 
art that hides art. 

While Benn is fully aware of the 
mysteries involved in the making of a 
Picture, he does not concern himself 
with them. He is enchanted by the 
visible world, by the things he sees in 
nature. He paints the object. If there is 
ho mysticism in his art, there is no 
intellectualization either. Rather is his 
love of the things of nature supported 
by a rare romanticism.’ He not only 
loves, but believes in, the beauty of 
fruit and flowers and women. These are 
basic values for him. The ultimate 
Value is, of course, the painting: this is 
the object on which he lavishes his 
keenest attention. 

The means by which Benn’s world is 
transformed into painting can only be 
Called, for want of another word, po- 
etry. In recent years it is, in fact, the 
poetry itself that is absorbing the “real” 
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world, as Benn’s brush becomes more 
responsive to his intuition, and as the 
demands of color become more im- 
perious. “You start with form,” he says, 
“but soon you find that color is endless. 
And after a while color dictates form.” 


@ Benn paints with the simplest, the 
most classic of means—smooth linen 
canvas, colors ground in oil, sable and 
bristle brushes, turpentine and linseed 
oil. No sand, no masking tape, no pal- 
ette knife—“that’s for plastering’”—no 
recipes. Yet he knows the action of 
pigments on each other and treats his 
materials with consideration. It is rare 
to find a crack in even his oldest pic- 
tures. He paints with a full brush, mov- 
ing easily over large areas, flicking at 
detailed, complicated areas. “You can 
tell a painter by looking at his brushes,” 
says Benn. “If they’re gummed up with 
paint down at the ferrule, he scrubs 
his color. You paint with the tips of 
the hairs.” 

This concern with craft is funda- 
mental with Benn; it derives, in turn, 
from a desire for the mastery of the 
means of expression. (“For facility 
there is nothing like Hals. He could do 
anything with the brush—tic, tic, tic— 
and when you look at it your tongue 
hangs out.”) He deplores the lack and 
the disdain of painting ability which 
have become ever more prevalent. “All 
young people have ideas,” he says, “and 
personality. That’s easy, that’s why 
they become artists. But very few peo- 





ple can paint. That’s the hard part. 
When you come down to it, the only 
difference between the great painters 
and the others is that the great ones 
paint better than the others.” 

Whether he paints from nature, from 
a sketch, or from a theme he has car- 
ried in his mind, Benn paints swiftly 
and surely, laying in the motif in the 
first session, then waiting a day or so 
for the paint to get firm. New layers of 
paint are worked into the previous 
ones, the layers and the strokes inter- 
locking, the forms and colors changing, 
shifting, disappearing here only to re- 
emerge elsewhere. “It’s hard to destroy 
an idea once it takes hold of you. All 
you can do then is struggle with it till 
you find a way to do it.” But he does 
not force the canvas; he studies it and 
lets the idea develop. Though painting 
is a passion with him, he feels no com- 
pulsion to spend long, continuous hours 
on a canvas. Painting is not work, he 
feels. Besides, his facility is such that 
he can shift and change the elements 
in a picture rapidly. 

Once in a while he paints a picture 
alla prima: then the thin color sparkles 
and his fluent handwriting is most evi- 
dent. This doesn’t happen often; it may 
be that he mistrusts the easy victory. 
I think it is that he simply enjoys 


painting so much, that he hates to let 
a canvas go without a struggle. 

Benn handles watercolor, pastel, pen- 
cil and pen with the same address as 
oil paint. (He never mixes media.) It 
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is a pity that he seldom shows this 
side of his production. A review in the 
30s says of his drawings that they 
have a mastery that “his painting had 
not led us to suspect.” He has done but 
one etching and no lithographs. “Why 
bother?” he says. “In the time it takes 
to make one lithograph, I can make 10 
drawings.” 


© Several years ago, during a show of 
his at the Egan Gallery, Benn was in- 
troduced to a guest. “But I thought 
Ben Benn was a young man,” she ex- 
claimed. “Artists never grow old,” he 
replied. That is not so much a credo as 
a fact of his life. 

He is short, rugged, vigorous—a per- 
manent type. Optimistic, sanguine, he 
laughs heartily and speaks his mind 
freely. His hair is white about the tem- 
ples, but his step is jaunty. It pleases 
him secretly that friends who know 
them both say he looks like Picasso. 

A devoted fisherman who makes his 
own fishing rods, he has fished the surf 
on the Jersey coast, and off boats out of 
Sheepshead Bay. He is a movie fan: his 
taste runs to musicals (preferably star- 
ring Betty Grable) and to Westerns 
(preferably starring Trigger in a desert 
landscape). Both fishing and the movies 
are for him “escapes” from painting, 
but they are escapes that lead right 
back to painting—he paints fish, boats 
and horses. 

Benn and his wife Velida—whom he 
met one evening at the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1915 (it was open evenings 
once a week then)—live in a railroad 
apartment off Broadway on 105th 
Street. The front room faces north and 
has two large windows; this is Benn’s 
studio. His only regret is that he can’t 
do a really large picture in it. “Large 
pictures are easier to do than small 
ones. You can move around in them 
easier.” The apartment is filled with 
plants. On his wife’s bureau is a photo- 
graph of Benn that Stieglitz made in 
1916. Next to a desk is a photograph 
of a drawing on a Greek vase. There is 
only one art book in the house—the 
drawings of da Vinci. And the walls 
are covered with Benn’s paintings: he 
is not one of those who can’t stand to 
look at his own work. 

He remembers always having drawn 
on walls and floors as a child, but the 
first revelation of a world of painting 
and sculpture came to him when he 
was taken, at the age of:13, to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Some time 
later he ran across a reproduction of a 
study of drapery by da Vinci; he went 
home, got a bedsheet from his mother, 
draped it over a chair and made a 
drawing. The first work he ever copied 
was Ingres’ La Source. In 1902 he began 
studying art at an evening high school; 
here he met A. S. Baylinson. When 
Baylinson heard of a sketch class run 
by a Frenchman called Latarde, they 
enrolled and spent a year drawing 
from the nude. Then in 1904 they dis- 
covered the National Academy. 

Benn studied at the Academy for four 
years. The instructors, who were trained 
in the Munich tradition, insisted on the 
use of a plumb line, emphasized cor- 
rect proportion and were particularly 
attentive to the drawing of hands and 
feet. Tuition was only $10 a season, 
and since instructors were not paid ac- 





ae 


cording to the number of students 
they were under no obligation to coddle 
anyone: they were demanding of stu. 
dents who had ability, and hard on 
students who hadn’t. The Metropolitan 
was a second school; the students went 
there to study Rembrandt, Velasquez 
and Van Dyck. 

In Benn’s class at the Academy were 
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William Zorach, Leon Kroll, Hugofl sw 
Robus and Benjamin Kopman. They§ og. 
would draw in the morning, paint in§ 4p, 
the afternoon and often return in the§ 49 
evening to draw again. “In those days§ 4 
all you had was energy. Brains you§ jn 
didn’t have.” Yet Benn recalls creating 
a “commotion” in his class by painting me 
a nude, one day, all in blue. That was ou 
in 1908; that year he left the Academy§ y, 
and struck out on his own. He did not ., 
exhibit until 1913, when he was in a§ oo 
group show with Max Weber, Man Ray,§ ay 
Walkowitz, Samuel Halpert and Manuel§ 4, 
Komroff. 

In 1913 came the blast of the Armory§ ge 
Show; but it was a show of about 30§ oy 
El Grecos, held at Knoedler’s in 1915,§ of 
that opened Benn’s eyes. “The Armory§ m 
Show was, of course, exciting, and its§ 9 
introduction of geometry into painting § ¢p 
had an intellectual influence, but it was§ ¢ 
the El Grecos that really disturbed me. § ‘q 
In him it was the painting that touched § tp 
me—so intense, so fresh, done with a 
few colors. You feel the caress of the— 
brush. When you look at a Greco youg tg 
get the feeling that he has just laid the§ (; 
brush down.” Fresh is a word Benn§ f; 
uses often. “Looking at Goya,” he says,§ n 
“is like looking at a palette. The color§ N 
is so fresh.” a 

Marriage in 1915 brought a note off di 
stability into Benn’s painting. He had§ st 
experimented a great deal up to then§ tl 
and felt a need to discipline himself} ti 
So although he had a bravura tech-§ i 
nique at his command, he began to§ F 
paint with a reduced palette of earth§ h 
colors, viridian and black, restraining § g 
his brush and attempting to eliminate § n 


accidents. The pictures of this period 
are in a very direct, almost naive, 
manner, low in key, warm in color and 
of a quiet, solid monumentality. 

In 1917 Benn was included in the fa- 
mous Forum Show; he was 33 at the 
time, and his reputation was well on 
the way toward being established. 
Shortly after, he met Marsden Hart- 
ley; they had a-friendship that lasted 
until Hartley’s death in 1943. Benn did 
an “abstract” portrait of Hartley in 
1917 and a “realistic” one in 1923. 
(Both have been donated to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by Hudson 
Walker.) For years Hartley came regu- 
larly to the Benns for dinner, and they 
would talk art by the hour. An eve- 
ning at the Yiddish theater on Second 
Avenue was, to Hartley, an exotic treat. 
Benn remembers Hartley warmly: “He 
was always gracious and witty. When 
he came to our house he would bring 
Velida a little bouquet of flowers or 
a book of poetry. He wasn’t at all in- 
terested in his stature as an artist; he 
cared more about his food and clothes.” 

From 1915 to 1930 the Benns had a 
large studio on East 23rd Street that 
became a meeting place for artists, 
writers and musicians. Eugene O’Neill 
came there, as did Joseph Stella, Charles 
Demuth and many others. Shortly after 
he met Hartley, Benn met the sculptor 
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Nadelman, who bought a watercolor, 
the first piece Benn ever sold. 

In the ’20s Benn slowly added to his 
palette. He and his wife spent their 
summers on the South Jersey coast, liv- 
ing on the beach. Here Benn did a 
memorable series of paintings of the 
sea, of boats and fishermen, of horses 
dragging the loaded nets out of the 













y were water. These canvases are sunlit, wind- 

Hugo§ swept, full of the life that painting out- 
2 re of-doors gives. In no sense illustrations, 
aint in 





they speak a husky, virile poetry. In 
1925 Benn had his first one-man show 
at J. B. Neumann: there was no hurry 
in those days. 

In the middle ’30s, he spent the sum- 
mers in Woodstock. After the tempestu- 
ous seashore, the gentle upper - New 
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ademy# york State landscape probably had a 
lid not§ subtilizing effect on his painting. His 
S In &§ color becomes more closely harmonized 
a and the pictural elements more closely 





knit. 
It is in the last 10 years that Benn 






\rmory§ seems to have come into his full pow- 
out 309 ers. He can handle the whole gamut 
n 1915,§ of color. He can create simple har- 
\rmory§ monies by the use of a few colors, or 


and its 





a dazzling iridescence as he increases 






ainting § the number. Always the color is clean, 
it was§ clear and glowing. His technical free- 
ed me. § ‘dom has led him into a world of forms 
ouched 





that are a surprise even to him. 
Except for a summer in Gloucester, 
Mass., in 1924, and a two-week visit 
to St. Augustine, Fla., many years ago 
(and for the fact that he came here 
from Russia as a child), Benn has 
never been more than 100 miles from 
New York. No one has painted the city 
as completely as he—by night and by 
day, street corners, cafeterias, subway 
Stations, the “el,” Central Park. So 
that he is pleased when a traveler re- 
turned from France looks at his paint- 
ings and asks if he ever worked there. 
He is proud to say no; he has placed 
himself in what he thinks of as the 
grand tradition by his study of the 
masters in New York’s museums. 
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Yet he does bear a resemblance to a 
French artist, Matisse, whom, along 
with Soutine, he admires most among 
the moderns. Like Matisse, he does not 
paint problems. His themes are the 
same as Matisse’s; like Matisse he is 
a hedonist, painting from pleasure, and 
to create pleasure. But Benn’s painting 
is American in its hardiness, its vigor 
and its rich color. Where Matisse uses 
a pink and a gray, Benn uses a red and 
a black. 

Of the general condition of the artist 
today Benn says, “Art is an indulgence, 
and an expensive one. We’re not pro- 
fessionals: no one asks us to do what we 
do. We do it to gratify ourselves. Art 
is like a stomach that you have to feed. 
And it has become very personal.” 

Yet he has his own strict standards: 
he thinks that Picasso is a designer, 
a draftsman, who has never had “a 
touch for oil paint”; that most of the 
younger painters are painting frag- 
ments and avoiding the real issue, which 
is the painting of the whole picture. 
He goes to the Metropolitan Museum 
regularly to look at El Greco, Tin- 
toretto, Rembrandt, Cézanne and Van 
Gogh. “Sometimes you get hungry,” 
he says, “so you go-to the Museum of 
Modern Art—and you get a piece of 
bread. But if you want the whole meal, 
you have to go to the Metropolitan.” 

He has never been comfortable in a 
group, and feels uneasy when attached 
to an “ism.” He doesn’t want to be 
pinned down. He has no truck with the 
complicated apologia of modern art. 
When Benn’s retrospective of 32 can- 
vases opens at the Walker Art Center 
later this month the catalogue will con- 
tain the following piece written by him 
after a real incident: 

“The afternoon is exceedingly pleasant. 
The sky is of a cerulean cobalt blue. 
The foliage of the trees sparkles, and 
the road with a white marker curves 
into a house having a red roof and 
windows with blue shutters. 
[Continued on page 28] 


BEN BENN: Marsden Hartley, 1923 
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THE DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY 32 E. 51 


Edith Gregor Halpert, Dir. 


28th 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


DAVIS O'KEEFFE 
DOVE SHAHN 

KARFIOL SHEELER 
KUNIYOSHI SPENCER 
MARIN ZORACH 


MIRIAM to Oct. 17 


SOMMERBURG 


New Sculptures 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 







42 East 57th St. New York 
= First American Exhibition 
= Gaston 


Oct. 8-30 


STABLE GALLERY °75,7stu. st. 


Paintings and Collages 


ra> MIYASHITA 


October 5-24 


HACKER GALLERY 


24 West 58th Street, New York 19 


KOOTZ GALLERY 


Through Oct. 17: 
French and American 


600 MADISON AVE. AT 57th 








Rouault 
Chagall 
Dufy 


john heller 


thru 
Oct. 17 


New Address 
63 East 57 


OILS 


JANE WILSON 


Oct. 13 - 26 


HANSA GALLERY 


70 EAST 12th ST., N.Y. C. 1-6 Except Sun. 


large paintings 


AFRO - BROWN +» CREMONINI+GLASCO 
MORLOTTI - RUVOLO + SAGE» VEDOVA 





catherine viviano 42.57 st.,n. y. 


AINSWORTH 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


NUNN 


Oct. 3-23 
GALERIE MODERNE 
49 W. 53 St. 12:30 to 6 

27 





Oils & Gouaches 


SIRONI 


thru Nov. 7 


THE CADBY-BIRCH GALLERY 
21 East 63 St., N.Y. C. 


FIRST GROUP SHOW 


of the gallery regulars 
Paintings and Prints 
To October 10 


KORMAN GALLERY 


835 Madison Ave. (bet. 64-70 Sts.) 
(open Thursday evenings, closed Mondays) 


EXHIBITION Sept. 22-Oct. 10 


ART IN INTERIORS 


Contemporary American art in 
interiors by 6 of America’s top designers 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


17 E. 57 St., N.Y. 


PACHITA CRESPI 
Gallery of Creative Arts Presents 


Watercolors of South American Coast by 


B. STURTEVANT GARDNER 


Oct. 1-14, Weekdays 
11:00 A.M.-9:30 P.M. 


—— 205 East 58th Street, N. Y. —— 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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paintings 
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alleries 
1903 chestnut street, philadelphia 
MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES ° 21 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 
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“In the distance a black car appears 
and proceeds in my direction. I’m in 
front of the canvas painting what I 
see. The car comes closer and closer, 
then stops in front of me. A woman’s 
head peers out of the window, glances 
critically at the canvas. She remarks, 
‘My, how pretty. It looks just like one 
of those magazine covers!’ Then the 
car moves on. 

“The sky and the leaves and the 
trees begin to merge on my canvas, as 
I continue painting. Blue shapes cross 
the green leaves, purple shadows merge 
into the sky, the road forms an ara- 
besque against the landscape. 

“Now in the distance near the red 
roof a shape appears and keeps moving 
in my direction at an accelerated pace. 
The form becomes larger and larger 
until it distinctly reveals the outline 
of a young man. 

“My brushes now touch the canvas 
lightly with rapid strokes that begin to 
integrate the colors and forms into an 
intricate pattern. 

“The young man approaches, stands 
before the canvas looking intently. He 
smiles, then comments, ‘My, how ab- 
stract!’” 


The Berne-Lecarno Road 
[Continued from page 19] 


more their authors have done on other 
occasions: Manessier’s Bruges is small, 
subdued and, like so many of his small 
paintings, might be a study for a later 
large work in which he will “pull out 
the stops,” releasing his feeling in the 
form of richer, more dramatic color. 
De Stael, too, is represented by a small 
painting, a cluster of splintered lead- 
gray shapes like pyrites crystals. La- 
picque’s Composition (the title of two- 
thirds of these paintings) leans heavily 
on Picasso—it might be an enlarged 
detail—and is abominably painted. 

Bissiére’s art has in it something of 
Klee and something of Miré. It has 
been described as an attempt to evoke 
the sense of poetry, of myth, by non- 
figurative means. However fine Mis- 
siére’s other paintings may be (and I 
suspect some of them are very fine), 
his imaginary color-garden, Blue and 
Sienna, is too improvisational, too dec- 
orative to convey a sense of imperative 
poetic intuition. 

As for the rest, Garbell does a pleas- 
ant impressionist painting, and Elvire 
Jan, a pleasant Bazaine—but not as 
well as Bazaine himself. And then there 
are the neo-primitives. Well, we have 
them too. 


57th Street 


{Continued from page 24] 


by Emlen Etting, William Thon and 
others of the gallery group (to Oct. 10). 
. Milch: Such 19th-century painters 

as Homer, Ryder and Prendergast, rep- 
resented with Pleissner, Pittman, Farns- 
worth and other contemporaries, in a 
diversified show of American realism 
(to Oct. 31). . . . Kootz: New paintings 
and sculpture by four American ab- 
stract artists—Baziotes, Gottlieb, Moth- 
erwell and Lassaw—supplemented by 
the work of two Frenchmen, Dubuffet 
and Mathieu (to Oct. 17). . . . Kottler: 
Effective figure studies by Juliette La- 
Chaume and Roger Van Damme, and a 
floral still-life by Olive Bohannon, among 
{Continued on page 30] 


EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS and WATERCOLORS by 
19th and 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 

including examples 

BLAKELOCK HOMER 

EAKINS LAWSON 

HENRI LUKS 

HASSAM TWACHTMAN 


and a group of contemporary artists 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


by 


Watercolors 


JACK 


HOFFLANDER 


WELLONS GALLERY 


Oct. 5-17 70 E. 56 ST. N. Y. 22 


Cityscapes e Landscapes ¢ Seascapes 


NANCY ROOT 


October 5 - 17 
BUTLER GALLERIES . 126 E. 57 ST. 


EMMA Paintings 


EHRENREICH 


October 5 - 23 
CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS, inc. 106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


=—« Exhibition of Watercolors —— 


RANULPH BYE 


Oct. 6-17 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


—mm= 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 
MAXWELL 


GORDON 


To October 17 


ACA GALLERY « 63 E. 57 


Open Thursdays to 8 p.m. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SCULPTURE 


Stony Point Antique Shop 


Exhibition thru October 17 
WILLARD e 23 W 56 


Recent Paintings 
KARL 


FORTESS 


October 12 - 31 
— GANSO this: 5y'st 
GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER GROUP 


AN EXCHANGE EXHIBITION 
OCTOBER 5TH TO 24TH 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS . 130 E. 56 
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Auction 


The sale of the property of Evander 
B. Schley, Omar Kiam and others (an- 
nounced in the September 15 issue of 
Art Dicest) at Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
on October 8, 9 and 10 at 1:45 p.m., 
will offer paintings from various schools 
jn addition to furniture. The paintings 
include a portrait of Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War by 
James Reid Lambdin; a flower piece 
by Gerard van Spaendonck; a pair of 
paintings by Antonio Jacobsen of the 
clippers Electric Spark and Hamilton 
Fish. Among the bronzes offered will be 
The Bronco Buster by Remington. 

Not previously mentioned, in the sec- 
ond lot of the graphic art offered for 
sale by the Kleemann Galleries there 
will be two important books illustrated 
by Rouault. This sale will take place at 
Parke-Bernet October 15 at 8 p.m. 

The renowned Kelekian collection of 
antique brocades, velvet and embroi- 
deries will go on the Parke-Bernet 
block October 21, 22 and 23 at 1:45 p.m. 
Along with the Kelikian collection, the 
sale will also offer a wide selection of 
antiquities in the form of Egyptian 
and Coptic art, Greek and Roman 
sculpture, near Eastern pottery, ancient 
glass, Persian and Indian miniatures, 
romanesque and gothic sculpture and 
Italian renaissance furniture and stoned 
glass. Old master and 19th-century paint- 
ings from various owners, including a 
Bellini Madonna and Child and The 
Rest on the Flight to Egypt by Joachim 
Patinir will be sold October 28. 


Auction Calendar 


October 1, 2 & 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Valuable French 18th-century furniture; 
Oriental & Aubusson rugs; tapestries; paintings, 
drawings & decorative objects belonging to Omar 


Kiam, removed from his residence at 123 E. 91st 
Street, New York, & also from the collection of 
the late Countess Eleanor Palffy of Paris, France, 
sold by order of the present owners. Paintings 
& drawings include Versailles by Francois Flameng, 
Ideal Head by Henner, Head of a Woman by 
Carriére, The Rialto, Venice by Giuseppe Borato 
& works by other artists. In addition there are 
gouaches, découpages, paintings on glass & other 
decorative pictures. Exhibition from September 26. 


October 8, 9 & 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. English & American furniture & decora- 
tions belonging to the estate of the late Evander 
B. Schley, sold by order of the executors, & from 
other owners. Exhibition from October 3. 


October 13, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern prints, drawings & sculptures, part two of 
the sale of Kleemann Galleries overstock, sold 
by order of Henry Kleemann. Works will include 
examples by graphic artists from Diirer to Picasso 
& his contemporaries. Exhibition from October 6. 


October 14, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Paint- 
ings & drawings of various schools from estate 
of Albert K. Schneider & from other owners, in- 
cluding a Portrait of A Lady by Van Dyck; por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Strickland by 
kKomney; other portraits by Hoppner & Raeburn; 
Portrait of a@ British Chief Justice bearing the 
date of 1828 by George Chinnery, & a portrait by 
Goya. In addition, several characteristic works by 
Henner, examples by Adolf Schreyer, Bouguereau, 
& Venice Scene by Felix Ziem. The sale also in- 
eludes Ville d’Avray by Corot & works by Ameri- 
can artists, among them Inness, Blakelock & 
Albert P. Ryder. Exhibition from October 10. 


October 17, 1:45 P.M. Parke - Bernet Galleries. 
Georgian & Regency furniture & decorations sold 
by order of M. Comer. Exhibition from October 10. 


October 21, 22, & 23, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. The Kelekian collection (Part 1) of 
antique brocades, velvet & embroideries together 
with 16th- to 18th-century Oriental rugs; Brus- 
sels & other tapestries; Egyptian, Coptic, Greek 
& Reman art; Near Eastern pottery; ancient glass; 
Persian & Indian miniatures; Romanesque & Gothic 
sculptures, Italian renaissance furniture & stained 
glass. Sold by order of the Bank of New York 
& its co-executors & the directors of Dikran G. 
Kelekian, Inc., New York. Exhibition from Octo- 
ber 17. 


October 24, 1:45 P.M.—Parke-Bernet Galleries. A 
sale of old masters of the 19th century from vari- 
ous owners, including a Bellini Madonna & Child 
with Donor Presented by St. Peter; The Deposition 
of Christ by the School of Nicolas Froment; St. 
Anne, the Virgin and Christ Child from the Bur- 
gundian School of the late 15th century; The Rest 
on the Flight to Egypt by Yoachim Patinir, & 
other paintings. Exhibition from October 24 


RALPH BLAKELOCK: The Old Oak. To be sold at Parke- 
Bernet, in Schneider auction, commencing October 14. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 
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October 14 at 8 p.m. 


PAINTINGS 


Of Various Schools 


Portraits by Van Dyck 
Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner 
George Chinnery, Goya, ete. 
Also paintings by Schreyer 
Bouguereau, Felix Ziem; a 
landscape by Corot. American 
works by Inness, Blakelock 


Ryder and other artists 
Estate of the Late 


ALBERT K. 
SCHNEIDER 


WITH ADDITIONS 
ALL FROM 
PRIVATE OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 


On View from Oct. 10 


c NICH” >) 


October 15 at 8 p.m. 


ETCHINGS - ENGRAVINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 


By Old and Modern Masters 


Diirer, Rembrandt, Schongauer 
Van Dyck, Zorn, Bruegel; 
Rouault, Toulouse-Lautrec 
Kaethe Kollwitz, Picasso 
Forain, Raoul Dufy, Daumier 
Seymour Haden and others 


Part II — Property of 
KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


On View from Oct. 6 
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Who's News 


Early in 1954 painter Lee Gatch will 
be given a retrospective exhibition at 
the Grace Borgenicht Gallery in New 
York. He is now one of the gallery’s 
exhibiting artists. 


A 28-foot-high mural for the altar of 
the Church of the Assumption in Ven- 
tura, California, on the theme of the 
ascent of the Virgin Mary to heaven, 
has been completed by Millard Sheets, 
director of art at Scripps College and 
Claremont Graduate School in Clare- 
mont, California. 


Antun Augustincic, Yugoslav sculptor, 
has finished an 18-foot high statue of 
an equestrian figure in bronze that 
will arrive in New York in November 
as a gift from the Yugoslav government 
to the United Nations. It will be dis- 
played in the gardens north of the UN 
headquarters property. As part of the 
gift, the Yugoslav government has prom- 
ised a contribution of $35,000 to pay for 
the pedestal of the statue and its instal- 
lation, The stones used for the base are 
to be sent here from Yugoslavia. 


Peter Todd Mitchell, who received the 
first Louis Comfort Tiffany award for 
painting in 1952, will have his first Lon- 
don show from October 6 to November 
6 at the Hanover Gallery. Most of the 


57th Street [Continued from page 28] 


paintings which range in style from 
naturalism to abstraction; also sculp- 
ture by Julie Polshek (Oct. 5-17). 

. Contemporary Arts: More than 60 
paintings in widely varying styles by 
guest artists and gallery regulars (to 
Oct. 2). 


ELSA HUTZLER: A resourceful artist 
is honored memorially in a show which 
emphasizes her work in welded steel, 
produced in the months before her 
death last March. The molten articula- 
tion of these late pieces is a dramatic 
departure from the impassive suavity 
of earlier works in wood. Driftwood 
garlanded with pewter is a happy exam- 
ple of her quest for fresh materials. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art will ex- 
hibit a broader sampling of Elsa Hutz- 
ler’s work later this month. (Sculpture 
Center, to Oct. 9.)—S. K. 


THE ARTIST AND THE DANCE: In 
token of the new ballet season, this 
group exhibition mirrors the dancer in 
action professional and private, in re- 
pose, and inevitably .as an armature 
for gauzy costumes. Arbit Blatas con- 




















30 oils and 20 drawings were done ing PB 
the past two years in Naples and Ischia, § St 
sio’ 

F. K. Detwiller nat 
F. K. Detwiller, painter, writer and lec. Ste 
turer, who was artist in residence at™ ¥° 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., died Th 
September 20 in New York hospital. He § 
was 71. clu 
Detwiller is represented in the Metro. sto 
politan Museum of Art and several § 
other museums in the U.S., as well as§ 
in the Riiks Museum in Amsterdam. We 
He was a member of the National - 
Academy of Design, past president of Mi 
the Salamagundi Club, a life member b 
of the Lotos Club and past president of ° 
the Allied Artists of America. Oe 
Joseph Sigall N 
Dr. Joseph Sigall, nationally known | 
portrait painter from Oklahoma City, § ¢ 
died while on a vacation in La Jolla, § “1 


Calif., September 7. He had been suf- 
fering with a heart ailment. His age 
was 51. 

Born in Poland, Dr. Sigall studied 
in Vienna at the Royal Art Academy. 
He had painted virtually every modern 
European monarch, including the late 
King George VI of Britain. He came 
to the U.S. in 1922 and since then 
painted Presidents Calvin Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt. 











tributes a large expressionist portrait 
of Jeanmaire. Moses and Raphael Soyer 
are shimmering and somber, respective- 
ly, while brother Isaac is engagingly 
naive. Robert Phillipp and Nicolai Ci- 
kovsky supply a kind of nerveless verve. 
(A.A.A., to Oct. 10.)—S. K. 


KILBY: In this latest report from the 
glass workers, we have almost a score 
of shimmering panels which are quite 
literally paintings in glass. Kilby has 
fused glass heads, globules of glass and 
crushed glass of all colors to plates of 
clear glass, creating pictures which, 
when held up to light, have a material 
affinity to stained glass, but which are 
closer in spirit to the easel picture. 
A delicate study of sea and shore 
is Caribbean Sea; Blues and Browns is 
the best among a set of shrill abstrac- 
tions. But once the excitement of the 
material wears off, it becomes only tod” 
apparent that eclecticism and a kil 















tous sense of decoration motivate Kilby’s 
art. When she can create some person 

designs worthy of her dazzling tech= 
nique, she will be practising an a ti 
form rather than what appears to b 
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Now available for schools and clubs 
students of art and laymen 


Robert Lockard's new movie 


Brush Tips 


In Watercolor 
A LANDSCAPE DEVELOPED 


Emphasis on design and 
technique neatly balanced 


16 mm. Sound—Color 18 min. 
Rental: $10.00 — Write for dates: ; 
Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lubbock, Tex. — 
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an unusual craft. (Eggleston, Oct. 5- © America’s first comprehensive exhibi- 
Oct. 17.)—S.G. tion of contemporary arts and crafts of ASK FOR 
India is on view through October 21 
PRINT SHOWS: Serigraph: Crisp ab- in the Education Hall of the American 
stractions by Edward Landon, expres- Museum of Natural History. Sponsored 
sionist landscapes by Hulda Robbins and by the Indian government, the exhibi- 
naturalistic genre prints by Bernard tion, which has been touring the coun- 
Steffen in an exhibition by serigraph try since January, includes 178 con- : THE 
workshop teachers (to Oct. 19) . . . temporary paintings and over 300 items ae WORLD'S 
The Contemporaries: “Methods in Mod- of handicraft in ivory, wood, metal, F LARGEST 
ern Printmaking,” a show which in- leather and textiles. It represents In- S §6SELLING 
cludes progressive prints, blocks and _ dian art both chronologically and stylis- ae _ 
stones by Seong Moy, Adja Yunkers, tically over the past 50 years. i fie PALETTE 
Michael Ponce de Leon, Margaret Low- 
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well as engrund and others (to Oct. 5)... +  @ The annual art faculty exhibition at 
dam. § Weyhe: A distinguished exhibition of the New School for Social Research 
ational § M2J0r Prints in all media by Antonio can be seen in the school’s third and 
ient af Frasconi, Worden Day, Max Kahn, fifth floor galleries through October 13. 
nensilll Misch Kohn and others, including not- The group includes Camilo Egas, Julian 
jent a able new etchings by Rudy Pozzatti and Levi, Ralston Crawford, Gregorio Pres- 
a woodcut by Francoise Zighera (to topino, Anthony Toney, Adja Yunkers, 
Oct. 7). Peggy Bacon, Louis Schanker, Manolo 
Pascual, Seymour Lipton, Chaim Gross, 
now New York Notes Antonio Frasconi and Paul Brach. IN THE NE W 
a City,§ ¢ The gothic tapestry representing ‘ : : 
| Jolla, "The Three Marys” is on exhibition ° Nine of the 13 Christmas cards by RED, WHITE and BLUE 
en suf-§ during October at Duveen Brothers. It such modern artists as Picasso, Matisse, 
Tis age § shows the Madonna enthroned, together Ronsntt: and Spiel Sheisibery, which go DISPLAY 
: on sale at the Museum of Modern Art 
: with Mary Cleophas and Mary Salome, October 1, are new. Ranging in price . 
studied emongst choir of angels, in a gothic from five to 25 cents, the museum cards At All Art Material Counters 
ademy. § interior with interesting appurtenances this year for the first time, can be or- 
modern § of the domestic life of the Middle Ages. dered imprinted with individual names. 
he late§ The tapestry originated in the ateliers A 24-page booklet of the Cherry Tree 
e came § of Brussels about the year 1515. It was legend, illustrated by Ben Shahn, is 
e then one of those chosen to embellish West- also being offered this year as a greet- 
oolidge,§ minster Abbey at the coronation of ing card 
evelt. King George VI. P 
® Galleries housing the Egyptian col- Kenneth Hayes Miller 
lection at the Metropolitan Museum of [Continued from page 19] 
Art are again open to the public after 
portrait f renovation and reinstallation of the There is, for example, wide disparity in 
1 Soyer § Egyptian arts and crafts exhibits. Offi- the canvases by Marsden Hartley, Ed- 
pective- § cial opening of the galleries took place ward Hopper, Yasuo Kunyoshi, Niles 
agingly {September 24 coincidentally with the Spencer and William Palmer. In them 
olai Ci- § publication of “The Scepter of Egypt” there is no evidence of a common tradi- 
s verve. § by William C. Hayes, curator of Egyp-_ tion of technical expression. It is, rather, 
tian art at the Metropolitan. A review his pupils’ development of independent, 
of the book appeared in the September individual styles that redounds to Miller’s 
‘om the § 15 issue of ArT DIGEST. gifts as a teacher. 
+ ers copy. Send your name, address, 
iby. had KENNETH HaYEs MILLER: Women in the Store. and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 
ass and E. H. & A. ©. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
lates of 140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 
which, Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
naterial ply order on business stationery. © 
lich are 
cture. — 
d shore 
‘owns is” : 
abstrac+ Headquarters. 
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Where to Show 


National 


Albany, New York 

PRINT CLUB OF ALBANY 5TH BIENNIAL 
OPEN NATIONAL PRINT SHOW. Dec. 3-31. 
Media: all print. Entry fee $3 for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 16. Entries 
due Oct. 23. Write Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 
Hawthorne Ave. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE WATERCOLOR CLUB 49TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 16-Mar. 14. Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Media: watercolor and 
gouache. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Roland Bogia, 508 Brook Road. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 19-Feb. 7. 
Museum of Fine Arts. Media: oil, watercolor, 
drawing, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee $5. 
Entry blanks due Nov. 21. Entries due Dec. 19. 
Write Kathryn Nason, 111 Beacon St. 

New York, New York 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 40TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 3-20. National Academy 
Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
easein and pastel. Entry fee $7. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Nov. 19. Write Geo. Beline, 370 
Central Park West. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITION. Apr. 3-19. 
National Arts Club. Open to members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and drawing. Entry fee 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 31. Write 
Boylan Fitz-Gerald, AAPL Headquarters, 15 
Gramercy Park. 

AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 14-30. Barbizon 
Plaza Art Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, print and drawing. Prizes. Jury. 
Write Frederic Allen Williams, 58 W. 57th St. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 87TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 25-Mar. 14. National 
Academy Galleries. Media: watercolor and pas- 
tel. Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Feb. 11. Write Cyril A. Lewis, 175 Fifth Ave 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 12TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 21-Feb. 7. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 7. Write 
Elizabeth Erlanger, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


15TH AN- 


Peoria, Illinois 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 4TH ANNUAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 6-Jan. 4. Media: all print. 
Entry fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 7. En- 
tries due Nov. 14. Write Ernest Freed, Dir. 
School of Art, Bradley University. 

Portland, Maine 


3RD ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 3-24. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: 
all print. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Bernice Breck, 111 High Street. 

78TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: 
oil, watercolor and pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
Write Bernice Breck, 111 High Street. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 


FIBER, CLAY, METAL 1953. Nov. 15-Dec. 24. 
Media: printed fabrics, hand-fashioned articles 
in wood, pottery, porcelain, jewelry and enamel 
ware. (No sculpture in any media.) Entry fee 
$2. Jury. $1,000 in prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Oct. 15. Write Saint Paul Gallery 
and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


Sarasota, Florida 


SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 4TH NATIONAL 
WATERCOLOR ANNUAL. Jan. 10-30. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dec, 29. 
Write National, P.O. Box 1907. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 35TH ANNUAL 
JURY SHOW. Mar. 7-28. Media: oil, water- 
color, casein, pastel, gouache, print, drawing 
and sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Feb. 24. Write Springfield Art 
League. 


Regional 


Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO PRINTMAKERS 27TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Media: lithograph, 
blockprint, etching and other metal plate media. 
Entries due Oct. 15. Write Ohio Printmakers 
Secretary, Dayton Art Institute. 


Decatur, Hlinois 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS ARTISTS 10TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Jan. 17-Feb. 14. Decatur Illinois 
Art Center. Open to Illinois artists living with- 
in a 150-mile radius of Decatur. Media: oil, 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october 26th 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 


CATALOGUE | ia eS}! 


WORCESTER ART 


MUSEUM 


TSCHACBASOV 


WORKSHOP 


UL RELI aCe It 


AFTERNOOMS— EVENINGS + 222 W. 23 ST. W.Y. » CH3-3700 





OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Bachelor's and Master's De- 
grees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 127 
32 


i26 MASS AVE af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


watercolor and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Dec. 16. Write Jarold Talbot. Dir., Decaty 
Art Center. 


Detroit, Michigan 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR MICHIGAN ART. 
ISTS. Nov. 17-Dec. 20. Open to present and 
former residents of Michigan. Media: oil, wa 
tercolor, pastel, drawing, print, sculpture and 
photograph. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Oct. 10, 
Write Detroit Institute of Arts. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES 3RD ANNUAL 
STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-20. Open to New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Entry 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 17, 
Entries due Feb. 21. Write Lillian W. Althofen, 
116 Prospect Street. . 


Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 23RD ANNUAL 
FALL EXHIBITION. Nov. 15-21. Open to mem. 
bers only. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, smal 
sculpture and ceramic. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes, 
Entries due Nov. 7. Write Margaret Brenner, 
149—16 41st Avenue. 


Fresno, California 


ARTISTS LEAGUE OF FRESNO FALL MEMBER. 
SHIP EXHIBITION. Nov. 15-29. Open to mem. 
bers of the Fresno Artists League. Media: all, 
Jury. Prizes. Membership fee $7.50. Entry 
blanks due Nov. 7. Entries due Nov. 10. Write 
Artists League, Box 1641. 


Massillon, Ohio 


MASSILLON MUSEUM 18TH ANNUAL NOVEM. 
BER SHOW. Nov. 1-30. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. All media. Jury 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 24. Write A. E. Hise, 
Massillon Museum, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WALKER ART CENTER 4TH BIENNIAL OF 
MIDWEST PAINTINGS AND PRINTS. Jan 
17-Mar. 28. Open to artists working or legally 
residing in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota” and 
Wisconsin. Media: all painting and print. Jury, 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 30. Write Walker An 
Center, 1710 Lyndale South. 


Montclair, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY STATE 23RD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 25-Nov. 15, Nov. 22-Dec. 13. Open 
to former or present residents of New Jersey. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print, drawing and 
sculpture. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Oct. 11. Write Montclair Art Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CREATIVE GALLERIES GET ACQUAINTED 
SHOW. November. Open to artists of Philadel 
phia and vicinity. All media. Entry fee $2, 
Jury. Entry blanks due Nov. 9. Write Creative 
Galleries, 1903 Chestnut Street. 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE REGIONAL 
OIL AND CASEIN EXHIBITION. Nov. 7-Dec. 6. 
Open to artists of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware living within a 50-mile radiw 
of Pennsylvania. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Od. 
27. Write Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street. 


Sioux City, lowa 


IOWA 9TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW, 


Sioux City Woman’s Club. Open to Iowa 
dents. Media: painting. Entries due Oct. 16, 
Write Sioux City Art Center, 613 Pierce Street. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE MEMBERS FALL 
EXHIBITION. Nov. 8-29. George Walter Vin 
cent Smith Museum. Media: oil, watercolor, 
gouache, casein, pastel, print, drawing and 
sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes, Entries 
due Nov. 3. Write Marion Noonan, 53 George St 


Topeka, Kansas 


MISSOURI VALLEY ARTISTS 7TH ANNUAL 
OIL PAINTING EXHIBITION. Nov. 11-Dec. 18 
Open to residents of Nebraska, Missouri, Okl# 
homa and Kansas. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
due Oct. 26. Write Mulvane Art Museum. 


White Plains, New York 


WESTCHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD 
23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-23, 
County Arts Center. Open to residents of West 
chester County. Media: oil, watercolor, scul® 
ture, graphics and craft. Annual dues $3. Jury. 
Prizes. Write Mrs. Ann O. Livingston, West 
chester Arts and Crafts Guild, Country Center 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 6TH ANNUAL CE 
RAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-31. Open to present @ 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Dec. 15. Write Secy. 
Butler Art Institute. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. Louis, Mt 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Af 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Crafts. Teacher Training Cours. 
ROTC. Students may live in supe 
vised residences and enjoy matj 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 2 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1826 
PHILIPP, na. 
BOUCHE, n.a. 
OLINSKY, n.a. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, Evening Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,500 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 Nn 9-880 
PmANSAS CITY 


pearing school. College 
ART leve tist - instructors. 


1. Ar 
IN sTl TUTE Degrees in 10 fields. Es- 
tate campus. Dormitories. 
a City advan- 
tages. year. Student 
activities. Veteran & state 
sepences. Placement serv- 
ice. 4415-W Warwick 
Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


R GALLERY AND 

N 0 T 0 SCHOOL OF ART 
> WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

SCHOOL REOPENS OCT. 5, 1953 


Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 


Prospectus on request 


rom, * PASADENA 


CALIFORNIA °® 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


se Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 HAR COURSES 


Dayton, On1o—Sept. 28-Oct. 10 
FLORIDA—JAN. AND Fes. 1954 
CALIFORNIA—JULY AND AUGUST 
RENO, NevapaA—SeEprt. 8-20 

Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St., 


N. W., 
Washington é, oe. &. 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIOMAL 
TRAINING 


191441 SUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


iA RELL IS SIA ee RD, ORR A GBI ERNE NE SS 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


$Year Design Curriculum. 73 Full & Part Time 
Courses in Fine Arts, Crafts, Design. Mornings, After- 


noons, Evenings, Weekends. spond, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced Students. VA Apoorva. S L. 16 & 346. 
ro for Free Catalog D 
tration - open 


Eastern Pkwy., Regie 38, N. Y. NE. 8-4486 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 
’ Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 
RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Adja Yunkers 


Private Color Woodcut Classes 


Registration now: 54 East 34 Street 
MU. 5-4341 New York City 


October 1, 1953 


Artists Bazaar 


A new perspective sketching method em- 
ploying templates, with a 24-page ex- 
ample book of instructions, boxed and 
punched for three ring binders, is being 
marketed by the California Visual Aids 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Designed for 
the use of educators, engineers, drafts- 
men, mechanics, inventors, hobbyists 
and homecrafters, as well as students, 
the method is called Sketch-Easy. Re- 
tail price is $3.75. 

A “Hobby Press” (no larger than your 
desk phone) along with type, ink, cards, 
other supplies and a “how-to-do-it” book, 
is now available for those interested in 
printing for fun. A product of the Crafts- 
men Machinery Co., manufacturers of 
printing equipment, the miniature press 
costs $27.50. Address inquiries to 575 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


For home decoration purposes, 12 differ- 
ent Dekorama kits on various themes 
and motifs, with numbered decal trans- 
fers and canvases, 18 numbered oil 
paints and a sable brush, along with 
complete instructions, are available from 
Zachary and Liss, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York. 


A new idea in small-parts storage for 
use in school shops, studios and clubs 
is the “Little Gem,” consisting of two 
1%”-high drawers in a one-piece welded 
frame, having an overall size of 3%” 
x 11” x 11”. Each drawer is furnished 
with eight dividers, giving the cabinet 
a total of 24 adjustable compartments. 
Additional dividers can be inserted ic 
make possible a total of 56 compart- 
ments per unit. The piece is available in 
a baked green finish and weighs 10 lbs.; 
priced at $8.90. Precision Equipment Co., 
3714 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl., will 
furnish literature and information. 


New York Notes 


e First of the three scheduled oil paint- 
ing exhibitions scheduled for the fall 
and winter season at the new City 
Center Gallery, which adjoins the City 
Center of Music and Drama, is now 
open. Juried by Louis Bouché, Sidney 
Laufmann and Henry Varnum Poor, 
this show may be viewed by the pub- 
lic every week day except matinee days 
from 1 to 6 p.m., through October. 
During performances, the gallery will 
be used as the intermission room. 


DUBIN GALLERIES 


2016 Locust St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LAURENCE DAY 


Oils and Drawings To Oct. 13 


Opening new 57th Street Art Gallery. 


| 
Director will interview serious pro- | 
fessional artists interested in immedi- 

ate exhibitions. Small fee will cover | 
publicity, advertising, etc. | 


Box 53-3, Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St.,.N.Y.22 


Private Art Studio Classes 


STUDIO 130 worksnor 


WORKSHOP 


Personal Instruction by FAYE COURSEY 
130 West Houston St.,N.Y.C. GR. 5-4837 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Now in its 78th regular session 


No entrance requirements. Tuition 
is by the month, and you may reg- 
ister at any time. Morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions daily— 
Monday thru Friday. 


Full or part time registration ac- 
cepted. Also, special one-evening- 
a-week classes. 


Approved for veterans training. 


On Saturdays there are special 
classes for children and adults. 


For full information, write or phone for catalog 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercia:, costume design, Fine Arts, aon 
lettering, layout, fashion {llustration, interior 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available scam 
rates. Limited enrollment. Approved for training veterans. 
Ask about our time payment plan. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fia. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MIISEUM OF Finé aOTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


LAYTO 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising, Design, Sculpture, 
Fashion Illustration, Photography: Industrial, Interior, 
and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 
ern new building by Lake Michigan near downtown area. 
Spring. Summer, Fall. 34th year. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam 
Dept. 5103, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Write for catalog. 
Frink, Directors, 
Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, sculp- 
ture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated wth 
University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. in Ed. 
degrees. Established 1806. Distinguished faculty. Day, Eve- 
ning. Summer School. Catalogue: write R. T. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To Oct. 18: Musical Themes; 
To Oct. 25: Ohio Ceramics. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute To Nov. 2: 
Pig. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Oct. 21: Social 
Life. 1880's: To Oct. 25: Cont. 
Sales Architecture. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Univ. Museum 7o Oct. 25: Fr. Art 
Posters; Eskimo Carvings. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Museum Oct.: L. Garland. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cont. Amer. 


Museum Oct.: L. Heller Coll.; To 
Oct. 11: Hallmark Awards; To 
Oct. 18: The Poster Today. 


Walters Gallery To Oct. 18: Leon- 
ardo Da Vinci Inventions; Oct. 3- 
24: Living in the Past. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Frank Perls Gallery To Oct. 17: 
H. Warshaw; Oct. 19-Nov. 21: A. 
Maillol. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum 7o Oct. 17: A. 
4-31: H. Koerner. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy To Nor. 4: 
Amer. Ptg. & Sculp. Biennial. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Oct. 10: Sculp. Oct. 12- 
31: Woelffer. 

Childs Oct.: Ptgs., Prints. 

Institute To Oct. 18: M. Avery. 
Mirski: Group. 

Shore Studio: W. Bassford. 

Vose To Oct. 17: CC. W. Anderson. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Harvard B-R Museum 7o Oct. 27: 
Mod. German Art. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum 7o Oct. 22: Art of 
Tibet. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Assoc. Oct. 11-Nov. 8: E. 
Rolick. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Arts Club Oct.: J. 
gall Etchings. 
Institute To Oct. 15: 


Land; Oct. 


Metzinger; Cha- 


Japanese Mas- 


terpieces. 

Main St. To Oct. 17: Fr. Master 
Drwgs. 

Nelson To Oct. 16: M. Paradise. 
Newman Brown 7o Oct. 15: M. 
Metzenberg. 

Public Library Oct.: A. Motley; R. 
Zwick. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Art Colony To Oct. 19: 
ists. 

Museum To Nov. 5: Cleveland Arch- 
itecture. 

COLUMBIA, §8. C. 

Museum Oct.: J. Guggenheim; To 
Oct. 25: S. E. Circuit; To Nov. 1: 
E. Thomasson. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum Oct. 10-25: State Fair. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Adv. Art- 


Institute Oct. 6-Nov. 1: Human 
Equation; M. Wright, Jr. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Museum Oct. 10-Dec. 31: Paper 


Parade. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Art Center To Nov. 8: Omaha Art- 


ists; B. B. Boyd; Oct. 13-18: Art 
Fair. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Nov. 1: Santos; Oct. 
6-Nov. 1: A. Frasconi. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Museum 7o Oct. 11: Japanese Folk 
Art. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum Oct.: L. R. McCoy. 

HARTFORD, CONN 

Atheneum Oct. 15-Nov. 29: A. 
Calder, N. Gabo. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contemporary Arts 
28: Interior Design. 
Museum 7o Nov. 4: Mod. Fr. Ptgs.; 
Oct. 11-25: P. May; From Oct. 
14: Kress Coll. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Ayres Auditorium Oct. 20-26: Book 
& Toy Annual. 

John Herron Inst. To Oct. 18: H. 
Leech; Clifton Wheeler Memorial. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Museum Jo Nov. 1: English Weols.; 
Chinese Porcelains. 

Univ. Galleries Oct. 7-Nov. 6: Gug- 
genheim Museum Ptgs. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Oct. 20: Dietz 
Edzard. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Assoc. Oct. 8- 


Speed Museum From Oct. 3: Mod- 
ern Movement in Italy. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Oct.: Cuban Ptgs.; 


Oct. 12-Nov. 8: Boston Soc. Inde- 
pendent Artists. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute To Oct. 25: Story of Medi- 
cine in Art. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


Milw.-Downer Gallery Oct.: Chagall 
Prints; Guggenheim Museum Ptgs. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute To Oct. 26: 
morial. 

Walker Center To Oct. 25: H. To- 
vish; Olivetti; To Nov. 8: Ben 
Benn. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum T7o Oct. 18: 
Techniques of Painting.” 
NEWARK, DEL. 

Univ. Gallery To Oct. 19: Corcoran 
Biennial. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum T7o Oct. 11: Amer. Ptg. 
Highlights; Oct.: Japanese Prints. 
Zimetbaum Jo Oct. 9: A. Yunkers; 
Old Master Prints. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


Orozco Me- 


“Tools € 


Gallery Oct. 4-Nov. 2: 21st Fall 
Annual. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum Oct. 6-27: The 


City; Karolik Coll. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Oct. 18: Art 
Annual. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy Oct. 18-Nov. 22: Weol. € 
Print Ann'l; J. Greenberg, Sculp. 
Alliance To Oct. 27: A. Landeck; 
J. Pellew; Groups. 
Creative Gallery Oct.: 
Sculp. 

Donovan Gallery Oct. 
8. Radulovic. 

Gimbel Bros. Oct. 7-14: 
Exhibition. 

Museum Oct. 3-Dec. 5: 
lumbus.”’ 

Print Club Oct. 9-30: E. Landon; 
H. Moore; Giacometti; Marini. 
Woodmere Gallery 70 Oct. 18: Mem- 
bers Annual. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Museum To Oct. 25: G. 


Cont. Ptgs., 
14-Nov. 7: 
One World 


“Before Co- 


Gilkey; 


To Nov. 1: Berthe Morisot and 
Her Circle. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Group Arts 7o Oct. 16: R. Cramp- 
ton. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum, School of Design Oct. 11- 
Nov. 16: Italy At Work. 
RANCHES OF TAOS, N. M. 

The Ruins 7o Oct. 31: Group. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 

Union Hall 7o Oct. 10 :Studio Group. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum 70 Oct. 18: Built in U.S.A.; 
Oct. 9-Nov. 8: Smith’s Egypt. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rundel Gallery To 
Club Annual, 


ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum Oct.: Assoc. 
Artists of N. J.; R. Hammond; F. 
Wallace. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Gallery To Nov. 1: L. A. 


Oct. 31: Art 


Fuertes; L. Emery; W. Loffmark; 
B. Telfer. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Nov. 30: Dance, The- 
ater, Circus. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Gump's To Oct. 22: L. Wood; L. 
Kenney. 

Museum 7o Oct. 11: A. R. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Rotunda To Oct. 12: J. Colton; N. 
Groton; G. O'Connell. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum 7o Oct. 11: 20th C. Eng. 
Ptgs.; To Oct. 25: F. Powell. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Oct.: W. Zimmerman. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Museum Oct. 11-Nov. 8: Regional 
Annual. 
Smith Museum Oct. 4-25: C. A. 
Smith. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum 7o Oct. 11: 125 Years of 
Amer. Art; Oct. 13-Nov. 8: Ab- 
stract Ptg. in Amer.; G. Steele. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum Oct. 
Ohio's Past.” 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To 
25: Amer. Pigs. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Oct. 4-25: G. C. Bales. 


4-26: “Painters of 


Oct. 


Corcoran To Nov. 1: Amer. Land- 
scapes. 
National Gallery Oct. 4-Nov. 1: 
Gavarni. 
Smithsonian Oct. 9-29: G@. Catlin. 


Wash. Univ. Oct.: J. Pennell. 
Whyte Gallery Oct.: Cont. Ptgs. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center To Oct. 14: 
cessions. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum 7o Oct. 25: Abstract Art- 
ists. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute Oct. 5-31: Vasilief; 
G. Beal; Ohio Drwg. Show. 


Recent Ac- 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Oct. 
11: Instructors Work; To Oct. 30: 
Talented Children’s Work; Oct. 22- 
Dec. 27: Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A. 
City of N. Y. (5th at 103) Oct 2- 
31: Visiting Nurse Service, 60 
Years; From Oct. 8: N. Y. Furni- 
ture, 1710-1810. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) Oct.: 20th 
C. Paintings & Sculpture. 

Jewish (5th at 92) To Oct. 15: 
Chaim Gross; To Nov. 15: Moritz 
Oppenheim. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Oct.: Re- 
cent Print Accessions; To Oct. 12: 
From the Land of the Bible; To 
Jan. 3: Art & Anatomy. 

Modern (11W53) To Nov. 15: Vil- 





lon; To Nov. 22: State Dept. 
Architecture. 

National Academy (5th at 89) To 
Oct. 11: Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Memorial. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 


79) To Oct. 18: Cont. East Indian 
Art; To Oct. 22: Birds in Color. 

N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42) 
To Oct. 31: Bruno Munari Illus- 
trations. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) Oct. 
11-Nov. 1: N. Y¥. Society Women 
Artists. 

Scalamandre (20W55) To Dec. 31: 
“The Golden Age of English 18th 
Century Textiles.” 

Whitney (10W8) 7o Oct. 11: Selec- 
tions From Permanent Collection; 
From Oct. 15: 1953 Annual, Cont. 
Amer. Ptgs. 


GALLERIES 
A.A.A. (711 5th) To Oct. 10: Art- 


ist &€ the Dance; Oct. 12-24: Sports 
Page. 


AC.A. (63E57) To Oct. 17: M. 
Gordon. 
Alan (32E65) To Oct. 24: Open- 


ing Group. 
Alphabet (216E45) Oct. 5-Dec. 31: 
F. Bartuska. 


Argent (67E59) Oct. 5-17: N.A. 
W.A. Graphics. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Oct. 3- 


22: H. B. Schaeffer. 

A.S.L. (215W57) To Oct. 16: In- 
structors. 

Audubon House (1130 5th) Oct. 7- 


Nov. 27: A. Avinoff. 

Babcock (38E57) To Oct. 10: 19th 
& 20th C. Amer.; Oct. 12-31: 
J. McCoy. 


Barbizon, Little 
6-31: K. Howe. 


(63 & Lex.) Oct. 


Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Oct. 10: Gatto. 
Borgenicht (61E57) To Oct. 10: 


Stained Glass; Oct. 12-31:.Salemme. 
Butler (126E57) Oct. 5-17: N. Root. 


Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Nov. 7: 
Sironi. 
Caravan (132E65) Oct. 10-30: Black 


€& White Open Show. 

Carstairs (11E57) Oct.: Cont. Fr. 
Chapellier (48E57) Oct. 12-24: 8. 
Koch. 


Circle & Square (16W58) Oct.: 
African Sculp. 
Coeval (100W56) Oct.: Group. 


Collins (200E56) Oct. 5-17: Umana. 


Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Oct. 15: Pre-Season Group; Oct. 
5-23: E. Ehrenreich. 

Cooper (313W53) Oct.: H. Paris. 
Copain (891 list) To Oct. 9: T. 
Palmer. 

Coronet (106E60) Oct.: Fr. Artists. 
Creative (18E57) Oct. 10-23: M. 


Cooper; 8S. Ginsberg; 8S. Goldfarb. 
Crespi (205E58) Jo Oct. 14: B. 8. 
Gardner. 

Davis (231E60) To Oct. 10: Gamble; 
Oct. 12-31: Rosenborg. 


Downtown (32E51) To Oct. 17: 
28th Annual. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Oct. 17: 
I. R. Pereira; C. Wells. 


Duveen (18E79) Oct.: Old Masters. 


Eggleston (161W57) Oct. 5-17: R. 
Kilby. 
Eighth St. (33W8) Oct. 5-18: L. 
Hobbie. 
Fine Arts Associates (41E57) To 


Oct. 17: Recent Acquisitions. 


Friedman (20E49) Oct.: A. Weithas. 
Gallery East (7 Ave. A) Oct.: W. 


Dynner. 
Galerie Moderne 
23: Ainsworth. 


(49W53) Oct. 3- 


Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Oct. 17: W. Kaufmann, 

Ganso (125E57) Oct. 12-31: K. 
Fortess. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Jo Nov. 
1: Founders Ann’'l; Oct. 1-14: B. 


Zogbe; Oct. 6-17: R. Bye. 
Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
Oct. 6-24: Galerie J. Bucher Group. 

















Hacker (24W58) 5-24: F, 
Miyashita. 

Hall of Art (534 Mad.) Oct.: 19% 
C. & Cont. Ptgs. 

Hansa (70E12) Oct. 13-26: J. Wit 
son. 

Hartert (22E58) 
Weols., Drwgs. 
Heller (63E57) To Oct. 17: Row 

ault, Chagall, R. Dufy. 
Hewitt (18E69) To Oct. 17: Group, 


Oct. 


Oct.: Mod. Fr, 


Hugo (26E55) To Oct. 20: ¥&. 
chawinsky. 

Jackson (22E66) Oct. 7-24: W. 
Getman. 


Janis (15E57) To Oct. 31: 5 Year 
of Janis. 

Jacobi (46W52) Oct. 6-24: G. Wolg, 
Jewish Art Center (25E78) Oct. 
14-Nov. 6: J. Levitt. 


Kennedy (785 5th) Oct.: Currie 
€& Ives; American Child. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Oct. 20; 


18th-20th C. Weols. &€ Dwgs. 


Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Oct, 
17: Group. 
Korman (835 Mad.) To Oct. 10: 


First Group. 
Kottler (108E57) Oct. 5-17: Group, 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Oct. 17%: 
Amer, Pigs. 
Layton (197 Bleecker) Oct.: Group, 


Levitt (35E49) To Oct. 10: &@, 
Krause. 
Little (68 Grnweh. Ave.) Oct. 
Group. 






Little Studio (680 Mad.) Oct. 15- 
31: P. Hayward. 

Lucas (3E28) Old Prints, Maps. 
Matisse (41E57): Mod. Fr. 
Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) Oct. 5- 
24: R. Goodman. 
Midtown (17E57) 
In Interiors. 
Mileh (55E57) 
C. Amer. Ptgs. 
New Age (138W15) Group, 1-5 p.m. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Oct.: Group, 
New (601 Mad.) To Oct. 17: “Large 
and Small.” 
Newhouse (15E57) 
€. English. 
Newton (11E57) Oct.: Group. 

N. Y. Cire. Library of Ptgs. (640 
Mad.) Oct.: Cont. Amer. @ Fr. 
Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Oct.: Fr. 


To Oct. 10: Ant 
Oct.: 19th & 20th 


Oct.: 18 C. Fr. 






Ptgs. 
Parsons (15E57) Oct. 5-24: &. 
Okada. 
Passedoit (121E57) To Oct. 10: 


A, Ticho; Oct. 12-31; Cusumano, 
Pen & Brush (16E10) 7o Oct. 1}: 
T. D. Brownett. 
Perdalma (110E57) 
Boxer, E. Powell. 
Peridot (820 Mad.) 


Oct. 5-23: & 


Oct.: Ptgs. € 


Sculp. 

Perls (32E58) To Oct. 31: R. Dufy 
Memorial. 

Portraits (136E57) To Oct. $1: 
Cont. Portrait Painters. 

Rehn (683 5th) Oct.: Group. 





RoKo (51 Grnwch. Ave.) To Oct. 
15: Si Lewen. 

Rosenberg (20E79) Oct.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Saidenberg (10E77) To Nov. 18: 
Leger. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) Oct. 11-30: 
Black & White Annual. 

Salpeter (42E57) To Oct. 17: M. 
Sommerburg, sculp. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Oct. 10: 


H. Woodruff; Oct. 13-Nov. 7: &. 
Stokowska. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Oct. 
9: E. Hutzler. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Oct. 9-Nov. 
14: “Magic and Religion in Afri- 
can Sculpture.” 

Serigraph (38W57) To Oct. 19: E. 
Landon; H. Robbins; B,. Steffen. 
Stable (924 7th at 58) Oct. 8-30: 
G. Bertrand. 
Tanager (90E10) To Oct. 9: Pre 
view; Oct. 9-29: J. Groell. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Oct. 6-26: 20 Drawings. 
Tibor De Nagy (206E53) Oct. 5 
24: M. Goldberg. 

Town (26W8) 7,0 Oct. 19: Prints; 
Oct. 19-Nov. 7%: German. Expres 
sionism, 

Valentin (32E57) To Oct. 24: Klee. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Oct. 
17-30: R. Alber. 

Village Art Center (44W11) Oct. 
5-26: Graphic Annual. 

Viviano (42E57) Oct. 5-31: 8 Large 
Paintings. 

Walker (117E57) Oct.: Early Wins- 
low Homers. 

Wellons (70E56) Oct. 5-17: J. Hoff- 
lander. 


Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To (et. 
7: Graphics; Oct. 12-Nov. 12: 
Biel. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Oct.: 14th 


20th C. Ptgs. 
Willard (23W56) To Oct. 17: Early 
Amer. Sculp. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Oct. 10: 
N. de Stael; Oct. 1-24: P. Dorazio. 


Art Digest 

























* 19% 
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Mod. Pr, Here’s an extraordinary new way to 
17: Row. a 
> ode become a really good painter! 
. 20: © ep Ee ; iat 
oe5: Painting is more enjoyable, and far more satisfying, when 
a C : you're sure of what you’re doing... when your capacity 
ane for self-expression is not limited by lack of simple knowledge. 
78) “= World renowned authorities call the FAMOUS ARTISTS 
> Currier PAINTING COURSE the finest, most comprehensive form 
Oct. 24; of art teaching ever devised for the amateur painter. This 
Te Od unique and uniquely effective course provides the indispens- 
Oct. 10: able personal guidance and complete grounding in essentials 
2: Group, so necessary to develop your confidence and painting skill. 
- = It shows you—at home and in your leisure time—everything 
= you need know about materials, painting methods, color, 
— composition, drawing... and brings you individually drawn 
. . *,¢ . . . 
Pe and written criticisms of your paintings. 
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t 10: Art a better painter—more quickly and easily than PL) scithout obligation Le2 Studio P9-J3, Westport, Connecticut i 
ae you ever thought possible—simply fill out and aa EES es ' 
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h & 20th return the coupon. We’ll be happy to send you, deininthar tendins nnn ner neta enner tee nae . 
», 1-5 p.m, without obligation, a complimentary copy of our “The Amateur: Address i 
= e ys illustrated brochure which describes the course Painter Today” { 
pete and its remarkable, “show how” teaching methods. City, Zone, State i 
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Oct. 10: 
>. Dorazio. 
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and more 

artists 

ate painting 

their best 
with 


artists’ 
oil colors 


When you change to 
Permanent Pigments, you'll find you 
can always count on 


permanence of every color 

brilliancy full and lasting 

finest artists’ quality throughout 

uniform consistency 

brushing quality adaptable to your brushing 
technique 

honest colors, competently made, honestly 
represented to you 


Free booklet on the technical preparation 
of colors —write to: 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. e CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Monvufacturers of Taubes Varnishes and Mediums 





Have you enough? 


Female 


... the Artists’ 
Permanent 


WHITE 


@ BRILLIANT 
@ PERMANENT 
@ EASY TO HANDLE 


The WHITEST 
of WHITES 


Made exclusively by 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. | 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALE 


M. ost 


artists agree! 


P ty) y 
Liga < 
hy 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








